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the: bridk's ]srjE"w hoivees, 

" Well, you do look comfortable \ " said Mrs. Foster, 
as a few weeks after the marriafje of her young friend, 
Mary Gray, she walked up to Mrs. Gray's lodgings to 
take an early cup of tea with her. "You do look 
comfortable ! " she repeated, as she looked round the 
room approvingly ; " it is a real pleasure to me to see 
you in such a home of your own. I only wish your 
poor mother could have have seen it ; ay, Mary ? " 

" Mother is better off as it is," replied Mary ; but 
her eyes filled with tears as she spoke. 

"That is true enough — God's will be done" — said 
Mrs. Foster ; " still it is hard to see you a sitting 
here looking so bright and happy, and not wish as 
your good mother could have known that her prayers 
for her girl had been heard and answered." 

" None feels that more than I do," replied Mary. 
" The loss of a good mother is such a loss as nothing 
can ever quite make up for. I think I feel it more 
now that I am married than I did when I was single ; 
as long as I was in service and had got my fixed 
duties to do, why I knew that they must be done, 
and I did them regular ; b ut now that I have a home 
of my own, and am, so to speak, mistress and maid of 
all work, all in one, it is wonderful bo^ t \si\^% \S!^<^n5snk:^. 
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She always knew how to turn her hand to every thing, 
and had such good common sense that one word from 
her was worth twenty out of most folks* mouths." 

" That is what I always said of her," replied Mrs. 
Foster; "she and me were the best of friends, and 
though she might not have been more than a matter 
of five or six years older than I was, yet somehow 
I always seemed to look up to her and to abide by her 
opinion as if she had been a wonderful sight older than 
myself. I am sure I always say to my good man, that 
in looking back on our wedded life — and it has been 
a very happy one — and in counting up our mercies, 
and God be thanked, they have not been few nor far 
between — I hold none to have been greater than my 
having been blessed at the outstart with such a good 
friend as your mother. 

"I am sure I mind as if it were only yesterday," 
continued Mrs. Foster, after a moment's pause, " that 
your mother came to see me a short time after I was 
married — just as I am come to see you to-day — and 

* Fanny,' says she, * now that you have got your hus- 
band, remember the next thing is how to hold him; 
and now that you have got your home, the next thing 
is how to make it a happy one.' " 

" I am sure," said I, " I only wish I knew the way 

to do both those things ; I would try to my uttermost." 

" * That I am sure you would,* replied your mother, 

• and that is why I am so anxious you should see your 
way clear ; for, mind you, there are two ways of doing 
everything — a right way and a wrong way. You may 
slave, and slave, and slave from morning till night, 
and without you put a method in your slaving, there 
will be nothing done ; and when night comes, all will 
be just as much muddle and confusion and misery as 
though you had done nothing at all; and yet your 

strength will he exhausted, and your temper will be 
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destroyed, and you will think yourself a very hard-used 
individual, because when you have been on your legs 
all day, no one gives you credit for having done any 
more real work, than if you had been sitting still with 
your hands before you, or fiddle-faddling away with 
crochet or fancy work.* 

" Rely upon it, Mary, your mother was right, and 
that there is nothing more destructive of home happi- 
ness and healthfulness than the perpetual fuming and 
fussing inseparable from bad management. We hU 
know the old saying, 'Laugh and grow fat.* Well, 
what does that mean, if it is not that when the mind 
is not distracted by endless anxieties — and they are 
none the less anxieties because they belong to the little 
every-day troubles of domestic life — then the bodily 
functions have a chance of being allowed fair play, and 
the blood circulates freely, and the food digests pro- 
perly, and the man or the woman becomes strong and 
active, able to enjoy life, and to take his or her fair 
share in its duties and responsibilities. But if the 
mind is worried and over- worn, everything goes wrong. 
The blood will not circulate freely, the food will not 
digest properly, and there comes such a feeling of 
weariness and fatigue over the whole body, that every 
duty of daily life becomes irksome; and then harsh 
deeds are done, and angry words are spoken, and for 
want of a little good management, the happiness of a 
home is entirely broken up. If people did but know 
that great part of what is usually called good temper, 
is in reality good health, they would take better care 
of their digestions than they do now ; there is no doubt 
about that.*' 

" But you do not think a fit of passion and a fit of 
indigestion are the same things, do you ■' *' asked Mary, 
with a smile. 

" No, not precisely ; and yet I fancy they are nearer 
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of kin than most folks think for. At any rate, I am 
quite sure that the one often produces the other, and if 
a woman wants to have a good husband, I should 
advise her to be very careful how she cooks the food 
she puts before him ; and if she wishes to lead an easy 
life at home, depend upon it, she must give herself the 
trouble to look well to the ways of her household." 

" But if people are in good health, do not you think 
they can eat anything ? " said Mary. 

" Certainly, they can eat anything that they choose," 
replied Mrs. Foster ; " but that is not the point we 
were talking about. The question is, not whether they 
can eat it, but whether they can digest it after they have 
eaten it. If not, they would be better without it alto- 
gether. If food does not nourish, it does harm ; and no 
food can nourish that is not prepared in such a manner 
that the stomach can receive it, and retain it, and act 
upon it in the way that Nature intended. When I was 
a young woman, I lived in the family of a doctor. He 
was a kind-hearted, clever man, and such a funny 
gentleman. He had a way of telling things so that 
you did not forget them, and I remember one day, 
when he was talking about this \ery subject, he 
said, * Now supposing your stomach could speak, what 
do you think it would say ? Shall I tell you ? ' * I am 
a bag,' it would say, *that will only hold a certain 
quantity; do not you try, therefore, to put more in 
than the bag will hold ; mischief will come of that, 
you may be quite sure. I am lined with a smooth, 
velvety lining, and the moment that the food you give 
me touches that lining, a strong acid flows out, and dis- 
solves the food and turns it into a sort of liquid, from 
which the blood is made. Now it is quite clear that if 
you want me to do my part, and to help you to make 
good blood, you must do your part faithfully by me, and 
^jvn me good materials, out of which to make good 
6 
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blood. If you send into me such ill-cooked substances 
that my acid cannot dissolve them, or if you pour into 
me such quantities of porter or ardent spirits as to 
destroy or burn up the fine stuff of which my coats are 
made, how can I do my work properly? You have 
taken from me the power; you might as well ask a 
cripple to run on a message for you, or a dumb man to 
bring back the message by word of mouth. And yet 
no sooner do you feel the inconvenience of your own 
acts, than you find fault with me ; and, forsooth, it is 
the stomach that is out of order. That may be true ; 
but please let me ask you the question — Whose fault is 
it that it is so ? * 

" * Now,' continued my master, * you just remember 
this whenever you feel out of sorts or cross. If a 
woman would only answer the question honestly, she 
might trace many an angry word from her husband to 
a greasy, frizzled-up steak, or a meal of bread and 
cheese, helped down with ale or porter, or perhaps with 
gin, or rum, or whisky ; whilst if the wife would but 
have given herself the trouble to prepare a good, hot, 
nourishing dinner or supper for her husband, his tem- 
per would not have been irritated, his stomach would 
not have been put out of order, and the temptation 
to intemperance would at once have been removed.' 

" Depend upon it, Mary," continued Mrfe. Foster, 
" there was sound sense in what master said ; least- 
ways, I have found it so. I have acted upon his 
advice, and I have found my profit in doing so. Time 
spent in learning to be a good cook, is not time wasted ; 
you may take my word for that." 

" I quite hold with you," replied Mrs. Gray. " I am 
sure I should like to make Will as comfortable as 
possible ; but it is difl&cult to cook in our bits of places. 
It is quite different in a gentleman's family, where you 
have everything that you want ready to hand," 
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"It makes a great difference, no doubt about it," 
replied Mrs. Foster; "still, 'where there is a will 
there is a way/ It is wonderful how much a woman 
can do if she is inclined to give herself thought, and 
take trouble about the matter. And then there are 
so many helps now to what there used to be ; there are 
so many books written — such as 'Plain Cookery/ 
* Cottage Economy, ' The Woman's Secret,' out of 
which a woman may get many a useful hint if she is 
so minded. It is owing to what I have read there 
that I have managed to make many a nice dish for my 
husband. I do as the books say. I go to the butcher's 
of an evening, when I can get meat cheap. What 
does it signify that I buy it in small pieces ! It is the 
best of meat, and for a stew I must cut it up, any way. 
I always keep a few dried herbs by me, and I get a 
large handful for a few pence at the season when they 
are plentiful, and they, with an onion or two, make 
the stew quite savoury ; and then I watch the turn of 
the market, and when fruit and vegetables are cheap, 
I buy them, and cook up a dish with them for a 
change, ^y the bye, I had a very good recipe given 
me the other day, and it is very simple ; you may like 
to try it some day. 

" A little flour mixed with water, a slice of bacon cut 
in small strips, an onion sliced, a little salt and pepper ; 
work all gradually together into the paste; tie it up 
loosely in a cloth ; put it in a pot with plenty of water, 
and let it boil gently for about an hour and a half. 

"I assure you this recipe makes a very excellent 
dumpling." 

"I dare say it does. I will make one for Will's 
supper some night." 

"Do; I think you will find he will like it. Of 
course the more bacon you can afford to put in, the 
better your dumpling will be. I always find with my 
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good man that what be likes is to have something of a 
change of food, and so I manage to vary his meals. 
Sometimes it is meat; sometimes it is tripe; some- 
times it is a cow-heel boiled down. It makes a change 
any way, and he likes it, and it is good for him ; but " 
continued Mrs. Foster, looking round, " you ought not 
to be much troubled about your cooking ; you have got 
a nice kitchen range, I see." 

" Yes, thanks to Will. He said he would not take a 
room where there was not those kind of conveniences." 

" And he was quite right, too," replied Mrs. Foster, 
" It is wonderful what a difference it makes in the way 
a woman can manage if she has got a nice little boiler 
and a bit of an oven such as you have got. It takes 
no more firing, and then you have hot water always 
ready for washing or what not, and a place where you 
can get a bit of comfortable hot dinner ready for your 
husband, instead of being driven to the use of the 
fryingpan, which, to my way of thinking, is one of the 
worst enemies a poor woman can have. I only wish 
all landlords would put these sorts of grates into every 
poor person's room. I am sure they would do it, too, 
if they only knew the good that comes of it." 

"We are very fortunate in our landlord," replied 
Mary. " I am sure he was so kind as never was the 
other day. We had not been here very long before we 
found there was a bad smell in the room. I could 
not get rid of it. I tried opening the windows, and 
burning brown paper, and sprinkling the room about 
with chloride of lime, and keeping some always in a 
saucer on the chimney-piece or the drawers, or some- 
where in the room. But it was all of no good ; the 
smell went on, and so when the landlord came for his 
week's rent, I thought I would just make bold and 
speak to him, and he was as kind as kind could be. 

" ' You did quite right, my good woman,' he said, * to 
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speak. A thing of this sort should never be allowed 
to go on. I do not know of anything more injurious to 
health than a bad smell. The trouble is generally to 
rouse people's attention to the mischief. Either they 
do not smell the smell at 6ill, or they pay no heed to it 
if they do, and so matters get worse day by day. First, 
persons lose their appetite, and then they feel faint 
or weak — then fever or cholera, or what not, breaks 
out; and as their constitutions are weakened by the 
bad atmosphere in which they have been living, they 
fall an easy prey to all these epidemic diseases which 
deserve the name of fatal, not so much from their own 
inherent poison, as from the dirty, careless, slovenly 
habits of those who, by their own inattention 10 the 
most simple rules of hesilth, have, so to speak, prepared 
a fit lodging place for the enemy. I am very glad 
indeed that you have called my attention to this bad 
smell. I will have the cause seen to at once, and it 
shall not be my fault if it is not soon put to rights.' 

"And he has been as good as his word. There is 
not a trace of a smell now, is there ? " 

" Indeed, there is not. I was thinking how fortunate 
you were to have got such a nice, airy room." 

"Yes, before w'e were married. Will and me talked 
a great deal about that, and we settled it was far better 
to pay a trifle more rent for a room where we could 
be quite comfortable, than go into some poking place 
for the sake of saving a shilling or so. Will said the 
roses on my cheeks were worth a shilling a week to 
him." 

" And long may he think so," replied Mrs. Foster, 
with a smile. 

" Perhaps I ought not to have repeated those words," 
said Mrs. Gray, colouring slightly ; " may-be you think 
they are more fit to come out of the lips of a lover than 
of a husband ; do jou not ? " 
JO 
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"May-be I do," replied Mrs. Foster; "but any 
way I am quite sure husbands would be oftener found 
of Will's way of thinking, if like him they would be 
careful to what sort of homes they take their brides. 
Many a man who works in our large manufacturing 
towns, and who sees nothing about him day after 
day but pale, thin, sickly-looking faces, goes into the 
country, and sets eyes on a buxom country lass, with 
her bright eyes and clear complexion and rosy colour — 
what happens ? why of course he falls in love with her ; 
it cannot in reason be expected that he should do any 
other. It is as pleasant to him to look at her rosy 
cheeks as it is to see the green fields and breathe the 
fresh air. Well, then they marry, and the woman 
comes up to a close court, and is shut into one 
little stifling room, made more stifling than it need be 
by every crank and cranny which would admit the air 
being closed up. Well, what is the natural conse- 
quence? The roses on her cheeks, which bloomed 
like the flowers under the influence of air and sun- 
light, like the flowers, wither away when those in- 
fluences are removed, and with them too often withers 
the husband's love. It was the roses on her cheeks 
he fell in love with. If the roses are gone, the thing 
he fell in love with is of course gone too. If a man 
likes a pretty face before he is married, you may be 
sure he will like a pretty face afterwards ; and a woman 
makes a great mistake when she neglects to secure a 
husband's love by neglecting those attentions to out- 
ward appearance which she was willing enough to 
attend to so long as it was the question of securing 
the lover. And you may rely upon it, a woman will 
never be able to keep up her good looks without she 
keeps her room clean and sweet and airy. Fresh air 
and plenty of water have more to do with beauty thnu 
some folks think. Of course they cannot alter the 
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features; they cannot make blue eyes black, nor red 
hair brown; but they can give such a glow and a 
brightness and a healthiness to a woman's whole aspect, 
that no one will stop to ask what are her features, nor 
what the colour of her hair and eyes. They will only 
know she is a well-looking lass; that will be quite 
enough for them, and for her too, for a matter of that. 
It is a pity, Mary, but more folks would do as you 
do— save in the drink, and spend in the lodging." 

" I shall tell Will what you say, replied Mrs. Gray ; 
" he will be really pleased, for you cannot think the 
fuss he makes about light and air. He says it was his 
brother that first put him up to it. Charles is a 
gardener at Squire Denison's — very rich folks — who 
have everything in great style. It so chanced that 
once when Will was spending a day or two with his 
brother, there was a grand party up at the hall, and 
Charles was told to dress the rooms with choice 
flowers. Will helped him in his work, and anything 
more beautiful than these flowers looked when they 
•left them just before the company came, Will says he 
never saw. The next morning they were to be fetched 
away, and when Will went into the room, he says he 
almost started to see the change. There were the 
plants he had left so beautiful, so fresh, so brilliant in 
their colouring, hanging their heads as if they felt 
so faint that they could not hold them upright, and 
all their bright colours well nigh gone out of them. 
* What has done it, Charles ? * he asked. 

"*It is the bad air that has done it,* answered 
his brother ; * it is always tho same. I dread to see my 
plants come to these grand parties, for mistress invites 
such a number of people that they crowd the rooms 
till every atom of fresh air is breathed up, and then of 
course as they must breathe something, they breathe 
bad air in and worse air out, till it is little better than 
2j? 
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poison. It hurts everything it comes near; you see 
tho effect it has had upon the^e plants. It is not to 
be expected that it will not take an equally bad effect 
on human beings. I heard the other day of a large 
party given in a small room. They danced the whole 
night, keeping doors and windows tight shut. Well, 
what was the consequence ? Seven people were down 
almost immediately of the typhus fever, and then folks 
said, * Dear me, how terribly typhus fever is about * ! as 
if it would have been about if they had not brought 
it themselves. I only wish people would look at my 
poor flowers the morning after a party. I would not 
begrudge them then, if so be folks would learn a good 
lesson from them.* 

" Any way, Will learned a lesson that he has never 
forgotten. * What would kill a flower, would kill me,' 
he says ; * so you see to it, Mary, that we always 
have plenty of air in our room. It is easy enough to 
have air without a draught ; keep your door shut, and 
open a little bit of the window at top. Though, mind 
you, a draught is good at times ; it airs a place won^ 
derfully.' Just you come into our bed-room," continued 
Mrs. Gray, as she got up and opened the door of an 
adjoining room, " and I will show you another of Will's 
fancies." 

Mrs. Foster followed her friend, and if what she had 
hitherto heard of Mr. Gray had impressed her with a 
conviction of his good sense, she was still more assured 
of the fact as she looked round the room and noted all 
its different arrangements. It was small, certainly — 
that could not be helped — but every foot of ground 
was turned to profit. In one corner stood an iron bed- 
stead — no dirty hangings — no close head-piece, but 
simply a painted iron frame-work, upon which was 
laid a mattress, and light-looking bed clothing. There 
was a small chest of drawers, and a row of pegs along 
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the wall, on which hung Will's coat, and Mary's gown 
and cloak. There was a small piece of carpet by the 
side of the bed ; the rest of the floor had no coverinp;, 
and the boards looked as clean as soap and water could 
make them. The window was open, and the fire-place, 
though small, was open likewise; so that, as Mary 
said, this room at any rate was enjoying the luxury 
of a thorough draught. 

" There, you see, how Will likes his bed," added 
Mary, as she pointed to the bed. " He says he thinks 
most people consider a bed as a sort of cupboard, under 
which they may stow away all the rubbish they are too 
lazy to put straight, and just a sort of home where 
fleas, and worse than fleas, may take up their abode, 
and increase and multiply at their pleasure. So he 
will not have anything of that kind. He makes me 
wipe under the bed with a damp cloth every day, if 
I have not time to give the boards a bit of scour ; oh, 
he is wonderful particular, is Will." 

"And a very good thing for you, too, my dear. It 
is to be wished every man was equally sensible." 

"There are not many like my Will," replied the 
young wife, the tone of her voice showing the pride 
that she took in her husband, " though I will not deny 
we had something like a dispute about our bed. I had 
6ilways been used to a featherbed, and I liked to lie 
soft ; but Will would not give in. He said it was very 
unhealthy, and that when a working man came home 
tired after his day's work, his body wanted to be 
strengthened, not made more weak ; he needed bracing, 
not relaxing. It is just the same with the clothes he 
has over him. He will not have heavy clothes ; he 
likes what is warm, but what is light ; and then just 
look at this row of pegs ! He has put them up him- 
self, because he says the clothes hang up and get aired : 
whereas, if they were stuffed away into a drawer, they 
14 
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get all musty like. As soon as he has got a bit of time, 
he is going to knock me up a shelf over the pegs to 
keep off the dust, and the shelf will take up no more 
room, and be very useful to put many a thing on. He 
is very clever, Will is ; he is always doing something 
or other to make our place more comfortable. But, 
however, now you have seen our room, come back and 
finish your tea." 

"I had quite done, thank you," said Mrs. Foster; 
" besides, it is high time that I should be thinking of 
going home. You too will want to be getting your 
husband's supper ready." 

** Will you not stay and take a bit with us ? I am 
sure Will will be very glad to see you." 

"No, thank you, not to-day," said Mrs. Foster; 
" my own good man vdll be expecting me at home. I 
did not tell him I was coming out. 1 must be going, 
thank you." 

And bidding her friend very cordially good bye, 
Mrs. Foster went her way, leaving Mary to the task of 
preparing everything for her husband's reception, and 
very pleasant it was to see the brisk, active way in 
which she set about the work. How clean and white 
the cloth looked as she spread it on the table — how 
well-washed the plates and glasses — how nice and 
fresh the bread and the butter and the cheese looked 
each on a separate plate, instead of all huddled together 
on one, the bread tasting of cheese, and the butter 
covered with bits of mouldy rind, taking away a person's 
appetite only to look at them; and then when the 
supper cloth was laid, and Will's chair dravni to the 
head of the table, Mary busied herself in preparing the 
substantial part of the meal ; and to judge by the good 
smell that soon began to ascend from the pot, it seemed 
probable that to-day, at any rate, Mrs. Foster's receipt 
for good temper would be called into operation. 
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And, then, when at length the husband's step was 
heard upon the stairs, it was very pleasant to see the 
wife's eyes brighten up, and to note the flush of pleasure 
with which, when he came into the room, she rose 
to meet him and to receive his expected kiss. If 
good humour and happiness promote digestion, Will's 
digestion ought to have been excellent that night. 
Possibly it was so, and that it accounted for the cordial 
way in which, when supper was ended, he said to his 
wife, as she busied herself in putting everything away — 

" Bless you, darling ; \1 really do not think any man 
ever had such a good wife as I have ! " 

If such a simple receipt can produce such a result, 
is it not one worth trying ? 

Good food, good air, kind words, and loving hearts — 
these are its component parts. 

You who doubt its powers, only try it for yourselves. 
Try it fairly; try it honestly ; then if you do not find it 
succeed, you have only to discover another better suited 
to your purpose. 
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Her Dnty first towards her Unbom and tlien to 
her Uewly-bom Infant. 



" I NEVER can think how you manage so well, 
Mary," said Mrs. Denvers, a pretty, delicate-looking 
young woman, as she sat down on a chair in her friend 
Mrs. Gray's well-kept room. " You always contrive to 
keep up quite sprightly to the last, and I am always 
good for nothing for weeks beforehand." 

" Perhaps 1 am stronger than you are ; there may 
be something in that," replied Mrs. Gray ; " but under 
God's mercy I think that the reason I have been able 
to keep about so well before my children are born, has 
been because I have always tried not to let it make 
any change in my daily habits. I have gone about all 
my work just the same as usual." 

"But how can you do it? that is what I want to 
know," replied Mrs. Dan vers, somewhat pettishly. 
" I am sure I do not feel strong enough to lift so much 
as a saucepan from the fire ; and as to washing the 
clothes, or scrubbing about the house, I cannot do it, 
and that is the long and the short of the matter. 

" Not now, I dare say, you cannot," said Mrs. Gray, 
kindly. "You are feeling very weakly now; I am 
sure of that; but then you see you have not used 
yourself to it from the first, and use is second nature. 
It was a good thing for me that when I married I had 
a very sensible friend. She was a woman well on la 
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years, and bad had a deal of experience in all matters 
of this kind, for she had been a monthly nurse herself: 
and what is more, she had nursed the poor as well 
as the rich, and so she was not above giving her 
advice." 

" * And now, Mary,* says she, * when she saw me 
some months before my first boy was bom; just you 
keep this in mind — child-bearing is not a disease. I 
do not say that women do not often contrive to make 
it so, but I do say that God never meant that it should 
be so ; and in nine cases out of ten it is our own fault 
if it becomes so. Now my advice to you is, do every 
thing just as if you were not expecting your confine- 
ment at all. Eat just as much as you want, and no 
more, of plain wholesome food. Go about your work 
regularly; if you find you are getting tired, or that 
your back aches, sit down and rest for a little while. 
It is a bad plan to work wearily; the strain on the 
mind is as bad as the stretch on the body. Use plenty 
of cold water, and be sure, above all tilings, to have 
plenty of fresh air in your room. If you are not 
breathing fresh air into your lungs, you are taking in 
poison that may harm you now, and lay the seeds of 
disease in your unborn babe. Then do not think that 
you must be keeping up your strength with an extra 
glass of porter. It will do you nothing but mischief; 
it fevers the blood,- and produces fulness, and fulness 
must find a vent somewhere, just as surely as if you 
pour water into a tumbler when the tumbler is fuU — ' 
the water will run over at top ; so if you swell your 
blood-vessels more than they will hold, those blood- 
vessels will certainly relieve themselves either at the 
peril of your own life, or of that of your child. 

** * Then, again, do not you be giving way to fancies. 
I know many people think that it is natural for a 
woman to be wanting all sorts of ridiculous things at 
IS 
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such times; but that is all nonsense. I have seen 
a great deal of this folly, I have; but I never yet 
saw a sensible woman who gave way to it. There is 
no end to the thinking you want this and want the 
other. The rich, who can afford to satisfy their fancies, 
only want the more ; and the poor, who cannot afford 
to do so, only add to all their other inconveniences, the 
pain of wanting that which they cannot get. Make up 
your mind at once then to have no fancies, and rely 
upon it you will be all the better and the happier 
for it.' 

"As much as I could," continued Mrs. Gray, "I 
have always tried to act on dear old nurse Adams* 
advice, and as far as my experience goes to prove it, 
it was the best advice as I could have had." 

" But then you get up your strength after your 
confinements so much better than I do ! " said Mrs. 
Danvers. " I had not got over the suckling my last 
baby before I found I was expecting this new one." 

" Are you sure," replied Mrs. Gray, " that you are 
as careful as you ought to be how you manage the 
suckling of your children ? If mothers will be always 
giving their children the breast, how can they expect 
to be anything but weak ? and it is very bad for the 
children also." 

" But what are you to do if a child cries ? " 

" A child does not always cry because it is hungry." 

" I know that well enough. I do believe that it is 
out of nothing but naughtiness and spite that my boy 
cries. He knows it makes his father angry, and that 
is why he does it." 

" Nonsense." 

" It is no nonsense, I can tell you. No sooner does 
father come to bed than the baby looks up as knowing 
as possible, and then he begins to scream, and of course 
to quiet him I must give him. ibft 'ot^^a^., <^\ ^^^t'^ 
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would be a pretty piece of work between my husband 
and me." 

"And of course so long as your child gets what 
he wants by screaming, so long he will continue to 
scream ; that is only human nature. If you had 
brought him up from the first to know that scream as 
he might, he would only get just what you thought 
good for him, and not what he wanted himself, you 
would soon have found he would have slept as quietly 
as possible till the right time for him to have his meal, 
when the nourishment he took would have done him 
real good, instead of only filling him with wind and 
making him more fractious and uncomfortable; and 
your constitution having had time to recover from the 
last drain upon it, would not have been in any way 
injured by giving your child its food." 

** I am sure I only wish I could manage as you say ; 
there have been times and times again when I have 
got up in the morning and could not so much as dress 
myself, and I have been obliged to sit down in my 
chair, all out in a faint perspiration." 

"And that is just the mistake so many mothers 
make," said Mrs. Gray. " They let their children lie 
by their side taking the breast all through the night ; 
they downright ruin their own health, • whilst they do 
their children nothing but harm. I think you know 
Mrs. Wilson, do not you ? " 

" Yes, I did know her very well ; what of her ? " 

"You remember what a beautiful needlewoman sshe 
was?" 

"I do, indeed; many is the time I have said I 
wished I could earn my three shillings a day as she 
could." 

" Well, now she cannot earn a penny-piece, and it 
is all, so to speak, her own fault." 

''How 80?" 
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"Why all through going on nursing her baby; 
letting the child take all the life and strength out o^ 
her. It was all very well for a time, but suddenly shf- 
began to find that when she tried to stitch her fine 
work, there came a sort of a mist over her eyes. How- 
ever, she did not take any particular notice, only 
rubbed her eyes with some stuff she had heard was 
good ; but the mist grew darker and darker, and from 
not being able to do stitching, it soon came to be that 
she could not do hemming nor sewing, and now her 
eyesight is so bad that she cannot so much as set a 
stitch in the coarsest bit of toweling, and the doctor 
whom she went to consult, says that it has all come 
about from over-nursing. I warned her of it over and 
over and over again, but she would not believe me. 
She has bought her experience now, but she has paid 
very dear for it. More is the pity. And there is 
another mischief in this habit of constantly allowing 
children to have the breast whenever they ask for it. 
It is quite as bad for their minds as it is for their 
bodies." 

" For their minds I whatever do you mean ? " 
" Why, just this — that you are teaching them a 
lesson of selfishness they will not forget as they grow 
older. Rely upon it, it is not so long after they are 
born that children begin to think and to reason. You 
see them lying on your lap, laughing, may-be, at their 
own thoughts ; or peering about the room with an odd 
uncertain glance, as if they had a mind to know what 
sort of a world they had suddenly come into, or stretching 
out their hands, now for this thing, now for that other, 
making experiments as to space and distance. You do 
not take any notice of it, more perhaps than just to be 
glad that baby is quiet, and gives you no trouble ; but 
all the time your child is taking in a deal of learning, 
which will come out some day or other; and depend 
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upon it, there is no lesson he learas quicker than how 
to get his own way ; and if once he finds he can get it, 
he will not give it up of his own accord. I remember, 
some time ago, when Annie there was a baby, a friend 
of mine came in to have a cup of tea with me ; Annie 
had been playing on the floor, but she had got a little 
tired of that, so I took her up in my lap, and gave 
her something to play with, and went on pouring out 
the tea." 

" Why, deary me ! " said my friend, " and will that 
child of yours come and sit on your lap and never so 
much as ask to be fed ? Why I never yet had a baby 
that I could have taken without being worritted to pieces 
till I gave it the breast. However do you manage to 
get your child into such good order ? " 

" It was only by having been firm and gentle with 
the child from the very beginning, teaching it to keep 
to proper times and seasons ; and then as it expected 
no other, it did not look out for what it knew it would 
not get, and so there was no crying and screaming 
from vexation and disappointment. 

" But do not you think it is a very bad plan to let a 
child scream and cry ? " said Mrs. Dan vers. 

" Undoubtedly ; but then I do not see any need for 
it, if only you manage a child properly ; of course you 
must distinguish the cry of illness or pain from the 
cry of anger or peevishness ; but a mother's ear must 
be very hard of hearing if she cannot tell which is 
which. In the case of sickness, a child must of course 
be soothed in every possible way, but in a case of 
temper, better leave it to itself. It is a very painful 
sound for a mother to hear ; no need to tell me that, 
and no need to tell the child neither. It is not many 
weeks old before it has been cunning enough to find 
that out, and so it just plays upon the feelings of its 
parent I remember nurse Adams telling me a curious 
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Story to shew how early children pick up this sort of 
knowledge for themselves : — A little girl named Mary 
had always been accustomed to have every cry attended 
to. One day when she was about two years old, or may-be 
a little younger, the child was amusing herself very 
happily with her playthings, when all of a sudden 
nurse Adams heard a loud sound of little feet pattering. 
Turning round, nurse saw the child stamping as hard 
and as fast as its little feet could move. Knowing 
that there had been nothing to put the child in a 
passion, nurse asked, in some surprise, what she was 
doing, and what was the matter. * Nutten,' said the 
child ; * it is only mamma running uptairs to see what 
ickle Mary is crying about.' Nurse told this story to 
the mother ; she was a rich lady, she was, and nurse 
said she profited by the lesson ; and Mary, finding that 
her mamma left off running upstairs to see what she 
was crying for, gave up the practice and became quite 
a good little girl." 

" It is all very well for the rich," said Mrs. Danvers ; 
" they have got plenty of rooms, and if a child cries in 
one place, they can send it into another. It is quite a 
different thing for us poor folks. What are we to do 
in our bits of places; more especially at night? I 
should like you to hear how John would go on, if his 
night's rest was disturbed." 

" But I am sure he would not mind just for one 
night or two, if you put it to him properly that it 
might be the means of his having weeks of quiet rest. 
It does not take long to get your children into good 
order if you only set about it properly. The only one 
of my children I ever had any trouble with was Kobert. 
He was very delicate when he was a baby, and so he 
got humoured, poor little fellow. I think he feels the 
bad effect of his spoiling to the present day. It will 
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give him a deal of trouble, I am afraid, as he grows to 
be a bigger boy." 

" Well, I know I ought not to be contradicting 
you," said Mrs. Danvers, as she looked at the fine 
little child who was kicking and sprawling to its heart's 
content on a sort of padded quilt, which was spread 
out on the floor by its mother's side. " The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, and your children are a 
sight worth looking at, I will say that for you." 

" They are a fine healthy set, God be thanked for 
it," replied Mrs. Gray, " and part, no doubt, they owe 
to their natural constitution, but part, I think, I may 
fairly say, comes from my having been very particular 
to do the best I could by them. I have always taken 
care that they had plenty of air and light, and were 
thoroughly well washed and well dried — for the one 
is nothing much without the other — every morning 
and every evening of their lives. It is astonishing 
how soon a child's skin — particularly when it is very 
young— cracks and gets sore from the want of good 
drying ; and there is many a one that will take thought 
for the washing, and leave the drying to take thought 
for itself, and yet to my way of thinking the one is 
almost as important as the other. Then, again, I was 
always very particular about the dress of my children. 
Nurse Adams always said — 

" * Mind now, Mary, you never let your babies 
wear anything that presses them. A young child 
cannot be too free in all its movements. Make your 
clothes with strings, and then your baby can kick 
and sprawl about just as much as it likes, with- 
out the fear of a pin-point running into its delicate 
little body, and doing it real mischief, for aught you. 
know. If you take my advice, too, you will cover up 
your cliildren's chests and arms. I always tell my 
ladies so. In such a changeable climate as that of this 
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country, it is very necessary to prevent a child getting 
any sudden check or chill. A very clever me diced 
man, who was attending one of my ladies, told me 
that out of 379 fatal cases of inflammation of the 
lungs and such like, 228 were those of children under 
three years of age ; and a great deal of this mischief 
might be stopped, I feel sure, if children were differently 
dressed. What is wanted is warm, not heavy, clothing ; 
and, above all, clothing so made that it shall not press 
on any part of the body whatever. When people allow 
pressure on the chest or the bowels of a child, they do 
not know the mischief that they are doing to the deli- 
cate parts within. The food cannot digest — the blood 
cannot circulate — the lungs cannot open and shut to 
let the air pass through ; the child becomes fractious, 
feverish, ill. * We must give it a dose,* says the mother. 
' If you would loosen its clothes, you would do it a greater 
service,* would be my reply. Then again, Mary, mind 
you take care not to keep your child's head too warm. 
It is bad for it. Do not you be laying it down on a 
very soft pillow ; it will make the blood come to the 
head too fast. Try and make the circulation as equal as 
you can over the whole body, and mind that your 
baby's feet have soft, warm socks, whenever the weather 
is damp and cold.* Those are easy enough rules of 
nurse*s ; almost any one can follow them.** 

" And wherever did you get that quilt ? *' continued 
Mrs. Danvers, who felt it easier to turn the subject of 
conversation, than give her reasons for not following 
nurse's advice. " You are always in luck's way, you 
are. Some people are bom with a silver spoon in 
their mouth, you cannot deny that.** 

"At any rate,** replied Mrs. Gray, with a quiet 
smile, " that quilt is not a proof of the truth of the 
saying. I came by it in a way by which you may 
come by one too, if you feel bo \xic\\xva^" 
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"As how?" 

" Why, a lady who often comes to see me, brought me 
a little book to read. * Cottage Homes* it was called, 
and a very pretty and a very useful little book it was 
too. It was the story of how a good, sensible woman 
brought up her family, and one of her plans struck 
me as so uncommonly clever, I thought I would try 
whether it would not be as useful for my children as it 
had been for hers. So I bought three widths of stout 
grey calico, and I sewed them together and made a 
bag between two or three yards square. The book 
said, * buy some oat flights at the corn chandler's for a 
few pence,' but Will had got some horse-hair that he 
could give me, so I stuffed my bag with that, and then 
at odd moments, when I had nothing particular to do, 
and when, may-be, I should have been idle else, I 
sewed together the brightest bits of calico that I could 
get, and made that quilt that you see there, and the 
comfort and the good that I have got out of the plan 
is more than I can say. My children have lain on 
that bed for the hour together, as good as gold ; and 
really I do not think I should be far from the mark if 
I said I think they owe their strong spines and straight 
legs to having been allowed to play there at liberty, 
instead of being huddled and carried about in some 
small child's arms, whose own health and strength 
is as much injured by the exertion, as that of the 
unfortunate infant is damaged by this inevitably bad 
nursing. 

" When nurse Adams was here awhile ago, she put 
a capital plan into my head. She said in the great 
houses where she goes to nurse, there are often large 
air or water pillows, that have been used in times of 
sickness, and then are quite done with; and she 
thought that, covered over with a bright coloured quilt, 
tJii^v would make such nice beds Ibc the children, 
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because the sort of little springing motion they have 
would amuse them, and she promised to ask for one 
or two for me, for she said she knew there were plenty 
of the rich who would be quite willing to give such a 
help to their poorer neighbours, and it would be a 
great help,, for I am sure it is untold the harm that is 
done by sitting children up in chairs, or letting them 
feel their feet, or ride in go-carts, before their bones are 
strong enough to bear the weight thus put upon them." 

" May-be, but it is impossible for a poor woman to 
be seeing to everything. By-the-bye," continued Mrs. 
Danvers, suddenly interrupting herself, " did you know 
that Mrs. Baker had lost her baby ? " 

" No, indeed, I did not ; poor woman, what a grief 
for her ! How did it come about? " 

" It was the teething ; convulsions came on, and 
the child died. 1 do not think she took the thing in time. 
The child had been ailing like for some days past." 

" I am afraid that is a mistake too many of us 
make. A child's disease does not always look so 
bad at first as to frighten us ; but it runs its course 
80 rapidly when it has got to a certain point, that 
our darling is gone from us a'most before we knew 
that it was ill. I do not think a mother can be too 
careful in watching for the first signs of disease ; 
a very little simple doctoring may put all right then. 
An hour lost with childish complaints, may be an hour 
that you can never overtake again this side the grave ; 
and really I must say in London and such like great 
towns, what vnth the hospitals and dispensaries, and 
medical men close at hand all round, it is a woman's 
own fault if she does not get the advice for her babe 
that she needs ; and rely upon it, in the event of your 
child being taken ill, the old proverb holds good, * that 
a stitch in time saves nine.' " 

"There I hold with you altogether," said Mrs. 
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Danvers. "I am sure when my baby was teething, 
I was so frightened as never was to find its bowels 
quite disordered, that I ran off with it there and then 
to our medical man, but he did not seem to think so 
much of it as I expected." 

" Well, no ; it is not a bad sign in teething for a 
child's bowels to be a little disordered. In fact, it is 
quite necessary that they should be kept well open 
whilst the child is cutting its teeth, and any sudden 
check to the natural action of the bowels may be the 
cause of greatly increased illness to the child. Nurse 
Adams always says, that the best escape for a baby 
from the dangers of teething is to bring it up sensibly 
from the moment of its birth. She says that those 
children that have been properly fed, properly washed, 
and kept in a good pure air, rarely suffer more in 
teething than just the passing inconvenience insepa- 
rable from the soreness and swelling of the gums, 
whilst those children who have been stuffed with all 
sorts of improper food, a bit here and a bit there of 
their parents' meals, who have been kept cribbed up 
in a close room full of foul air, are apt to teeth with 
fever and convulsive fits, which too often end in death. 
Nurse told me that very clever men had taken great 
trouble and pains to calculate the difference that it 
made to children to be managed on the one plan or 
on the other, and at the end of a good many experi- 
ments, they found that the babies who lived in bad air, 
and were improperly fed, died in the proportion of 
seven to one of such as were differently treated." 

" No, sure ! " 

" Nurse says it is a proved fact, and therefore there 
can be no question about it, and I do think it ought to 
make mothers much more careful than they are, when 
they know that, humanly speaking, the life of their 
child may depend upon their making use of their 
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common sense, and taking such simple precautions as, 
God be thanked, are within the reach of all. It is the 
same thing that I have always said to parents who are 
afraid of having their children vaccinated, — Well, 
now, if your child dies of the small-pox, remem- 
her its death will be laid at your own door. Here 
was a remedy offered you, a simple remedy, and one 
which has but rarely been known to fail, and you 
would not take it. Who then is to be blamed if the 
small-pox comes, and finding no marks on the child's 
arm to say to it, *You have no business here; we 
have been beforehand with you, and closed the door 
in your face ? ' it takes hold of your poor child there 
and then, and never leaves go its clutch till, may-be, 
it has disfigured your child for life, even if it does not 
put an end to its existence. And all this misery and 
sorrow might have been avoided if the parents had but 
been so inclined." 

** Then you are quite for vaccination ? " 
" Indeed I am ; I think it is one of the greatest 
blessings that has ever been given to mankind. Why, 
I have heard say, that in those countries where they 
do not know that there is such a thing as vaccination, 
the people dread the small-pox as the very worst of 
evils ; and well they may do so, for it carries them off 
by hundreds at a time, and you may be quite sure that 
what it does in other places, it would do here, if so be 
it were not stopped ; and for the matter of that it did 
do it, till Dr. Jenner found out the remedy ; and I must 
say I think it is showing but small gratitude to God, 
who has given us such a blessing, if we set our face 
against it, and let our self-will, or our prejudices, 
interfere not only with our own good, but with that of 
our friends and neighbours; for if through our fault 
sickness and death are brought into a neighbourhood, 
I hold that the sin will be laid at our doors, and we 
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shall be made responsible for the consequences. It is 
a wonder to me, that it is, to hear folks grumbling and 
complaining that they are forced to take their babies to 
be vaccinated, just for all the world as if it was some 
cruel wrong that was being done them ; whereas it is 
bestowing upon them a positive and undeniable benefit. 
What should we think of persons, who, when Christmas 
came, and a ticket was offered to them for meat or 
pudding, or coals or blankets, or what not, were to 
exclaim angrily, * What a shame to force these good 
things upon me! what a shame to make me take 
them ! ' We should think such persons very foolish, 
should we not ? but depend upon it, those who resent 
their children being vaccinated, are no whit wiser." 

" May-be ; I generally come round to your way of 
thinking. At least, so John says. I think he is half 
jealous about it. Any way, if it please God we get 
over our troubles, and our babies live and do well, 
mine shall be vaccinated from yours, Mary, if so be 
you give me leave." 

" Leave and welcome. For a matter of that, a good 
many babies are generally vaccinated from mine. Mr. 
Dixon always says that they are good subjects, and he 
likes a fine healthy baby to take the vaccine matter 
from." 

" Well, then, thfit is a bargain ; and now I must be 
going home, or John will be waiting for me. Do look 
in, in a day or two. It always does me good to have a 
talk with you." 

And bidding Mrs. Gray '* good night," Mrs. Danvers 
returned to her own home. 
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How to Get Eid of Bad Smells Without, and Bad 

Tempers Within. 
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Oh, Mrs. Gray!" exclaimed a joung woman as she 
came somewhat hurriedly into the room where Mrs. 
Gray was sitting busily at work, "I do think you 
know everything. Can you help me out of a trouble 
into which we have just gotV " 

"That I will, willingly, if so be it lies in my 
power," said Mrs. Gray, looking up with a kind smile ; 
" but I am afraid you think of me more highly than 
I deserve. What is the trouble P You have not told 
me that yet." 

" Why you know I have often spoke to you about 
the queer-tempered, crotchetty old man who lives next 
door to us ! " 

" Yes ; what has he been doing now ? " 

" Just this : for a long time past our house has 
been quite unbearable from a most horrid smell, and 
we could none of us make out from whence it came. 
All of a sudden some one suggested — It was not in 
our house at all — it came from next door; and sure 
enough so it did — for when the matter came to be 
sifted, it turned out that the bad smell was caused by 
old Harris having nothing but a common old leaky 
rain-water pipe to carry off bad water from a sink, and 
our houses being old and none too-well built, we get 
all the smell from the pipe which runs by our wall. 
Well, my husband went to see old Harris about it, 
and one or two of the other lodg^axft ^eo\.\ \svi\. ^<s^ 
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could not make anything of the ohstinate old man. 
He said the house was his own, and he would not 
touch a stick nor a straw in it to please any one but 
himself. An Englishman's house was his castle, and 
he would like to see the man as could make him stir, if 
he was not minded to do so ; and the consequence is, 
he will do nothing, and the smell gets worse and worse, 
and I cannot say as our tempers get any better for 
all this worry and delay ; and as to my children, you 
would be quite vexed to see how pale and pining they 
look ; and so as soon as I had sent them to school this 
morning, I thought I would just run over to you, for 
says I to myself, it is not often as Mary Gray cannot 
make the thread run through the needle's eye." 

"Well, I do think I can help you in this case," 
said Mrs. Gray. 

" There, now, did I not say so ? " 

"We had something of the same sort of trouble 
ourselves awhile ago," continued Mrs, Gray," "and 
that is how I come to know what ought to be done. 
It was at the time when my poor Robin died, and my 
husband met with his bad accident, and was thrown out 
of his work, that one of the masters offered us to live 
rent free over some stables of his, and we did not 
think we should be doing right to throw away the help 
that God had sent us, though it was a sore trial, that 
it was, to leave the pleasant home I had come to as a 
bride, and the place where my children were bom, and 
to go to live under a strange new roof. Ah, well, it is 
ungrateful in me to be remembering the sorrow ; good 
has come out of evil. The sun shines again now, and 
I should not know the half how bright and warm are 
its rays, if so be I had not passed through that dark 
cloud. However, as I was saying we left our home to 
go and live over the stables, and for a time we did 
all prpttjr well. The stables were not let, so we had 
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the run of the place to ourselves. It was not long, 
however, that we were to have this luck. We were 
not to be interfered with, we were told ; but the stables 
were let to a liverj-keeper. It was two or three days 
after the horses came in, that one day when my 
husband returned from his work — he had just begun 
to do a little again then — that he found me in a very 
bad way. 

***Why, Mary, lass,* he exclaimed, 'what is the 
matter with you? It is not often that you look so 
glum and done for.' 

" * It is the smell,* I said, and I felt the tears quite 
coming into my eyes, for I could not bear that Will 
should think me in a bad humour, and he with so 
many cares on his mind. * If you had been in it all 
day as I have, you would not wonder at my being a 
bit put about ; and as to the poor children, they are 
pale and fretful, and so restless there is no pleasing 
them anyhow.* 

"^ There is a bad smell, no doubt about it,* said 
Will, snijQ&ng up the air as he spoke, not as there was 
any need to sniflF; no one could be off smelling it. 
' Best see about it without losing any time,* continued 
Will, and putting his basket of tools down on the floor, 
he turned and left the room, and went down first into 
the stable to see whether he could find out from what 
the bad smell came. Sure enough that was soon found 
out. The com and food with which they fed the 
horses were not fit for the creatures to eat. No wonder 
then that the manure heaps smelt so bad. Off goes 
Will to the livery-keeper, and tells him of the trouble 
we were in, and all the answer he could get was, ' that 
if we did not like lodging over the stable, we might go 
and live elsewhere.* 

" Now a sweeter temper than my Will's cannot be, 
but he was not going to put u]^ yivtbL \k^\» ^£c^^^^^. 
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Right is right, and if the livery- keeper would not do it, 
somebody else should. So Will writes a very nice 
civil sort of a note to the Inspector of Nuisances. No 
sooner does the gentleman get it, than down he comes 
to see what is the matter — finds every word that 
Will said was the truth, and orders that the horses 
should be fed on different food, and that the stable 
should be kept perfectly clean, or that the man must 
go ; and in the end the man did go, and a very good 
riddance it was for us and the whole neighbourhood. 
So now my advice to you would be to do just what we 
did, and if you have got reason and right on your side, 
be sure the Inspector will carry the day for you." 

" And how ought the letter to be addressed ? " 

"To the Inspector of Nuisances 

'* For the Parish or District of St. P — . 
" Office of Board of Works , 

" London, N,W:' * 

" And you think he is sure to pay attention to our 
letter?" 

" Quite certain. I do not say he would be best 
pleased if you wrote to him to come, and then he found 
there was nothing the matter but what you yourself 
might remedy by common attention to order and clean- 
liness ; but when there really is a grievance of which 
to complain, such as bad smells coming from drains 
or cesspools, or foul dust bins, or from animals kept 
crowded together, and in an improper state, or from 
neglected water pipes, or what not, only you write 
to the Inspector; you may leave the matter safely 
in his hands ; he will see it all put to rights." 

"I am sure I am really glad I came to see you," 
said Mrs. Evans. I do think we could not have gone 

* In all large cities and towns there is an officer whose duty it is to 
see to the removal of nuisances, to whom you may apply. 
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on much longer as we are now, without the cholera 
or some bad fever breaking out amongst us." 

" As like as not," replied Mrs. Gray. " I am quite 
sure that if folks who do not think much about the 
matter had half an idea of how much mischief is done 
by breathing impure, offensive air, they would be a 
deal more particular than they are now. I ought to 
know it, for a sister I dearly loved died from no other 
cause." 

" Indeed, how sad ! " 

" Aye, it was sad ; she was a sweet creature, quite 
the flower of the flock. She was in service as a lady's 
maid, and one day her lady sent her into the garden 
to tell the gardener to cut some flowers. It chanced 
that a drain was being opened in a part of the garden 
through which she had to pass ; but Jane knew nothing 
about this, and so went up right alongside. As she 
breathed the foul air she turned deadly sick. She 
did just manage to walk back to the house, but in a 
few hours from that time, my sister, who in the morn- 
ing had been all life and health and spirits, was gone 
from amongst us, still and silent in death." 

Mrs. Gray paused. It was many a long year since 
this sad event had taken place, but even now she could 
hardly speak of it calmly. 

" Poor thing ! poor thing ! " said Mrs. Evans, kindly. 

"Aye, she was a sweet creature," continued Mrs. 
Gray, "and her sad death has been a lesson to me 
for life. It has made me doubly particular with the 
children, and I do think that, with God's blessing, this 
is one reason why they have been so strong and healthy. 
I never will allow a child of mine to live in a bad 
smell, nor to touch a bit of decayed fruit nor decayed 
vegetable. I am quite sure there would not be the 
half of the cholera and bowel complaints about that 
there are now, if persons could only bo persuaded t^ Vy^ 
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more particular in what they eat. It is a great mi» 
take to suppose that the food which you huy with the 
least money is always the cheapest. To go into a shop 
and buy a bit of tainted meat, at may-be Sd. or ^d. 
a pound, is but a dear bargain after all. If you had 
got but the half pound of good meat at Sd. or 9d., it 
would have been of real benefit to you; whereas the 
pound of tainted meat is only putting so much poison 
into your blood and veins. I am sure when I have 
been out marketing of an evening, and have seen 
persons laying out their money on stale fish, or decayed 
fruit or vegetables, and meat just on the turn, I have 
felt so grieved as never was, and I have longed to say 
to them, ' Stop, stop, and think what you are about. 
Would you not be very angry with any one who was to 
accuse you of wanting to poison your husband or your 
children? and yet you might just as well go into a 
chemist's shop and buy a lot of deadly drugs, as be 
taking home the contents of the basket which you now 
carry on your arm. If you were to put sour beer into 
a bottle, you would not expect strong sparkling ale 
to come out, would you ? And if you put unwhole- 
some decayed matters into your inside, have you any 
more right to expect that you will draw from it good 
nourishment and pure blood? It is not in nature, 
and no one can go against nature, let them try as they 
will.' 

" I remember Will telling me a very curious story 
when we were once talking of this very subject. He 
said down in his parts a man had snared a hare, but 
by some fault in the laying the snare, the animal had 
been caught only by its hind parts, and there is no 
doubt in struggling hard to escape, it had seriously 
injured itself; but no one gave that a thought at the 
time. There was the dead hare — that was enough for 
tlie poacher, and he took it home to his family. The 
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hare was cooked and eaten, but in a short time all 
those who had eaten of it became very uncomfortable ; 
fever set in, sickness and giddiness. The man lost 
his eyesight for a time ; the woman died. Of course a 
medical man was obliged to be called in, and then the 
whole truth came out; and there was no doubt that 
all this illness had been produced from eating meat in 
which putrefaction had begun. 

" This is an extreme case, and one no doubt of very 
rare occurrence. Still the same rule holds good at all 
times. In all stale animal and vegetable food there 
is a certain proportion of poisonous matter. It is a 
mere question of degree, and those who want to be on 
the safe side, should take care that their children do 
not touch anything of the kind." 

" But how is one to prevent it ? " said Mrs. Evans. 
"Who is to be always looking after their children? 
To do that would need a many more than one pair of 
eyes and hands." 

" I find one tongue at any rate quite sufficient," 
replied Mrs. Gray, with a quiet smile. " I have only 
to tell my children not to touch anything without I 
give them permission ; that is quite enough." 

" You do not mean that ! " 

"I do, indeed. I will just give you an instance — 
A little while ago Will's mother sent us up a basket 
from the country; amongst its other contents were 
some very fine cherries, and I had just finished putting 
them out on a dish, when father called me to come 
down stairs ; he had got something he wanted to say 
to me. Telling the children not to touch anything 
whilst I was away, I was going out of the room when 
• a friend who was sitting with me observed — ' Would 
it not be safer to put the dish out of the reach of little 
fingers ? Out of sight is out of mind. Suppose we 
put it on the shelf.' I saw Annie fiush crimson, and 
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the tears quite came into Mary's eyes; but neither 
child said anything. 

" ' Oh, no, thank you,' I said, rather quickly. * You 
may leave the dish on the table ; the cherries will be 
quite safe.' You should have seen how my children's 
faces brightened up ! " 

" Yes, the cherries will be quite safe, mother, never 
fear." 

"Whilst Annie, who is somewhat quick-tempered, 
turned to my neighbour, saying, eagerly— 

" * How could you think we would be so naughty, 
Mrs. Hervey I We would not touch a cherry if mother 
bid us not ; no, not if it were made of sugar ' " 

" But how have you got this power over your children ? 
that is what I should like to know," said Mrs. Evans. 
" I am sure I cannot trust my children out of my 
sight, not for a minute, without their being up to some 
mischief or other." 

" I have always prayed to God to make me kind 
and gentle and long-suffering, and to give me a right 
understanding of how to train my children properly, 
and that is the best foundation that I know of," 
replied Mrs. Gray; "and then I have sought to be 
very kind, but very firm. To trust my children, and 
teach them to trust me: and depend upon it, that 
is the great secret in good management. Let a child 
feel that he is doubted — if he is timid, it will depress 
him ; if he is reckless, it will harden him." 

"But I do not think your children are like other 
people's," said Mrs, Evans, in rather an affronted tone. 
" They never seem to do the naughty things that mine 
do." 

" Indeed ! then if you were with them all day long, 
you would say different," replied Mrs. Gray. " In all 
countries and at all times human nature is very much 
tho .s«me." 
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At this instant a loud scream close by the door 
made both women start. 

** That is my Annie's voice," said Mrs. Gray, as she 
rose from her seat. " Just before you came in, a lady 
had given them sixpence to spend in strawberries for 
their tea, and I gave them leave to go out and meet 
old Thompson. I always deal with him, for I know 
his fruit is good. Something must have gone wrong. 
I must see what is the matter." 

As Mrs. Gray opened the door, the two children 
came forward to meet her ; Annie's face crimson with 
passion — Mary looking very pale. 

" What is the matter ? " asked the mother, gently. 

"Annie has bit me ! " said JVJary. 

** Mary would not do what I wanted," said Annie. 

" Come in, both of you," said Mrs. Gray, gently but 
firmly. 

The children did as they were bid. Mrs. Gray sat 
down in her chair, and then made the children stand 
by her side. 

" Now, Mary," she said, " you tell me exactly what 
has taken place." 

The child swallowed down a sob, and then with a 
voice which still trembled, she said, quite simply, 
" You know, mother, we settled that I was to buy the 
strawberries, and Annie was to carry them home." 

" Yes." 

" Well, as soon as ever we got out, Annie said she 
would buy them and carry them home too, and I said 
she should not." 

"And did you say that kindly or crossly? " 

"Quite kindly at first, but when Annie kept on, 
I spoke a little rough, and then Annie bit me ; " and 
Mary held out her hand to her mother, and badly 
bitten it was too. 

" Now, Annie, have you anything to say ? " 

^^ 
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Annie kept quite still. 

** Mary's account is quite true, is it? " 

" Yes," said the child, but it was clear the words 
cost her some effort to utter. 

" Then you must go into the next room, and stay by 
yourself till I come to you. I cannot let you have tea 
with father to-night." 

The poor little child crimsoned ; this time not with 
passion, but with sorrow. The great tears rolled down 
her cheeks as fast as possible, but she did not say one 
word; she walked quite quietly into the next room, 
and shut the door gently behind her." 

Then Mrs. Gray turned to Mary, who was still 
standing beside her. " I am sorry you lost your tem- 
per with Annie," she said. " You are older and should 
have set her a good example. Still, as you were not to 
blame at first, you may take the sixpence, if you like, 
and go and buy the strawberries ; only if you wish to 
be kind to your little sister, I should advise you to 
wait till another day, when Annie can have some of the 
strawberries with you. You may do which you like." 

Mary looked at the sixpence which lay temptingly 
close to her on the table by her side; there was 
evidently a struggle going on in her mind as to whether 
the present possession of the nice ripe strawberries 
would not be preferable to doing an act of kindness. 
Happily, however, Mrs. Gray's words and example 
had not been thrown away upon her children. The 
struggle was over in an instant. Looking up in her 
mother's face with a bright smile, she said, " Put up 
the sixpence, mother, till another day." 

" That is right," said Mrs. Gray, as she stooped 

down and kissed her. " And now, Mary, go and wash 

your hand, and then come to me and I wUl bind it up 

with a little bit of rag." 

Mrs. Evans had been a silent but not an unobservant 
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Spectator of the scene. She could not help contrasting 
in her own mind how different would have been her 
conduct and that of her children under similar cir- 
cumstances. She knew the altercation which would 
have taken place between any two of her girls, each 
child getting more angry at every moment, criminating 
and recriminating the one the other, till most possibly 
a violent box on the ears from herself, and a threaten- 
ing that father should flog them when he came home, 
would have sent both children out of the room angry 
and hardened and impenitent." 

" Well, it's a wonder to me to see how you keep 
your temper," said Mrs. Evans, as Mary left the room. 
*' But some people do get all the luck, and I can tell 
you it is real and lucky for you to have such a good 
temper." 

" I don't know that I have naturally a good temper," 
replied Mrs. Gray. " Indeed I am afraid I have not, 
but I always try hard, by God's help, never to shew 
temper to a child. You cannot begin too soon to make 
a child see the difference between your being angry 
with a fault, because you are grieved at the sin in the 
fault itself, or because you are annoyed that the fault 
puts you yourself to trouble or inconvenience. In the 
one case the child will soon learn to respect you and 
understand your motives ; in the other case, the child 
will just as soon cease to love and respect you, and then 
it will care very little whether it offends you or not. 
Depend upon it, if once a child knows how to anger its 
parent, it has got the whip-hand of its parent for life. 
Besides, another and still more important point is, that 
you confuse the child's notions of right and wrong; 
and once let a child's notions of right and wrong get 
confused, and you might as well hope to wind off a 
tangled skein of silk right-on end, as to think that that 
child will be able to do its dvil^ «tT^\^\fe>T^«x^\Ki <<>^^ 
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and man. It can't do it — it won't know how. And 
then, mind you, when the child does what is wrong, 
though undoubtedly it will be to blame, yet bigger 
blame still will rest with those who might have trained 
it dififerent and neglected to do so. 

" I am sure the other day I was so sorry as never 
was for poor little Lucy Parker. I had gone down to 
Mrs. Parker's to take her home some fine things I had 
been getting up for her. The tea things were set, and 
Lucy had been sent out for some milk ; in coming into 
the room again, the child caught her foot in a hole 
there was in the carpet, tripped forward and fell ; of 
course the jug dropped out of her hand, the milk was 
spilled, and the jug was broken. It was a complete 
accident, nothing else. If there was any fault at all, 
it was with those who had seen the hole in the carpet, 
and let it bide there unmended ; but Mrs. Parker, 
angry at the loss of the milk, and at the jug being 
broken, did not stay to think of this ; she sprang for- 
ward, seized the little girl, shook her so violently, I 
could hardly bear to see it ; then giving her a box on 
the ears, told her to go about her business for a naughty 
little careless, disobedient child. 

" Poor little Lucy slank away with a cowed, angry, 
discontented scowl. And how could it be otherwise? 
She knew the injustice with which she had been treated 
as well as I did, and she knew she had been shaken 
and beaten, not because she was a * naughty, careless, 
disobedient child,' but simply because her mother was 
in a passion, and this was her way of venting her anger. 

" Now suppose that child chanced the next day to 
do something that was really wrong — tell a lie, behave 
spitefully to her brothers and sisters, or aot in a covet- 
ous, selfish, or greedy manner, and then she found 
that this positive misconduct was passed over with 
scarcely a, word of reproach, would not that child 
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naturally dread much more to be found out in any 
little act of carelessness that might inconvenience her 
mother, than to do the deliberate sin, which would 
make her guilty in the sight of God? People often 
say to me, * I never saw children so fond of each other 
as yours are/ And God be thanked for it, so they 
are. It is not that they are a bit better than other 
people's children, and you have had proof positive of that 
to-day ; but I am quite sure that so far as my children's 
happiness has depended upon the training that father 
and I have given them, the good has come from our 
having always tried to put God first, the love that is 
due to Him, and the obedience that is due to Him ; 
and those who really love and obey God from their 
hearts, cannot be off loving and serving their fellow- 
creatures. A very young child must of course be 
taught to obey its parents, simply because they are its 
parents ; but it is astonishing if you only keep a sharp 
look-out for the means of doing it, how soon you may 
make higher motives than those of mere earthly love 
influence even the most simple actions of a child. 
Talk to a child often of its Heavenly Father ; tell it 
of God's love, of its Saviour's kindness and tenderness 
to little children— of the joy in heaven when the least 
of these little ones conquers some childish fault ; bring 
it, 80 to speak, constantly into its Father's presence, 
making it understand that the God to whom you bring 
it is not a great and invisible Being to be addressed 
with a kind of frightened awe at certain fixed times, 
but a kind and loving Father, ever present with His 
children, rejoicing in their joys, and sorrowing in their 
griefs; as ready to assist a child by the help of His 
Holy Spirit to keep down an evil temper, or check an 
angry word, as He would be to stand by the side of the 
wisest, or the greatest, or the holiest man that ever 
lived, to comfort and to bless, and to keep him. 
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" I am quite sure that those who have not tried this 
plan of training their children, do not know the blessing 
it brings with it. All earthly love, let your material be 
i\s genuine and as pure as you can get it, and as closely 
wove as you can make it, wears out in the using. Rely 
Mpon it, the only stuff that will last, is that in which 
r>.e weft may be formed of earthly threads ; but the 
warp must be from heaven, that seven-fold cord of 
Christian charities, which never can be broken. 

" But really," added Mrs. Gray, stopping suddenly, 
" I ought to beg your pardon for lettmg my tongue 
run on in this way. It is just like me. Set me on 
my hobby, and I am apt to ride it a bit too fast and 
too far for most folks. But it all comes from my 
being so happy in my own home and my own children. 
I cannot abide that others should not be as happy as 
myself; and it is not as if others could not lay hold of 
the same means that have been so blessed to me. 
Any one may have them, if only they will come and 
ask in the right spirit; for is it not written, 'Ask, 
and ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find ? * " 

" Ah, well," said Mrs. Evans, with a sigh, " it is 
not every one that thinks like you; the more is the 
pity. I know you are right, and if so be I could only 
act up to what I know, you have shewn me how to get 
rid of a worse nuisance than that of which I came to 
complain. Good bye, and God bless you for a true- 
hearted friend." 

And as Mrs. Evans walked slowly home, it was with 
a firmer determination than any she had yet formed, 
of turning over a new leaf, and endeavouring, by God*8 
help, to bring up her children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 



GOING TO SCHOOL: 

Who ¥inB the Prize ? 



What could be the matter with Mrs. Gray? She 
who was usually so quiet and calm, was evidently quite 
in a state of agitation. After working for a few minutes 
very busily, she would glance up at the clock; then 
put her work down on the table — walk up to the win- 
dow aud look anxiously down the street ; then with a 
slight sigh of disappointment turn away and walk back 
to the table, and resuming her seat, go on again with 
her work; and yet there was a sort of pleased smile 
playing round her lips every now and then, which told 
that whatever was the matter, it was not any great 
misfortune that she dreaded. What could it be then ? 

Ah, see the mystery is likely to be soon cleared up. 
See, here come a group of children round the corner of 
the street, and Willie waves his cap as he sees his 
mother standing at the window; and then the whole 
party begin to run, and Mrs. Gray has hardly had time 
to sit down again and take her work, and try to look as 
if she did not care so very much, when the sound of 
eager feet is heard clattering up the stairs, and the 
door is burst open, and the whole party crowd round 
their mother, this one holding up a book, that other a 
doll, the third a writing case, but each and all caring 
more for their mother's warm, delighted kiss, than for 
the prizes they hold in their hands. 

" Well, this is a surprise ! " exclaimed Mrs. Gray ; 
who would have thought of your all bringing home a 
prize? will not father be pleased? Why, it will be 
quite a sight for him to Bee\'* 
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"But I have got something better still to tell you, 
mother/' whispered Willie, as he came and stood quite 
close to his mother's side. 

" What is that, Willie ? " 

" I am made monitor, mother — only think ; and now 
my schooling will not be a farthing of expense neither 
to you nor father, and I am more pleased about that 
than even about being made monitor itself. I want to 
be a help to you and father." 

" And so you are, my boy, one of the best helps that 
any mother was ever blessed with ; and so the exami- 
nation has gone off all right, has it ? " 

" Yes, and Mr. Dalton said," exclaimed Willie, ** that 
Charlie had made more progress than any boy in the 
school." 

" But he said you were his best boy, Willie," put in 
Charlie ; " that you were always punctual and obedient, 
and in your place, and that he had never known you 
to deceive him nor tell him a lie, and that was praise 
worth having, was it not, mother ? " 

" It was, indeed : God bless you both." 

" And I have got a prize for reading and spelling ! " 
said Annie, who was a very quick, clever girl, with 
the faults inseparable from such a temperament ; " but 
Mary has got the one for good conduct," she added, 
looking up at her mother rather shyly, as if she felt 
quite sure which prize her mother would think the 
most worth having. 

Mary, who had been standing silent and blushing 
by her mother's side, felt a tear drop on her cheek as 
Mrs. Gray stooped down and kissed her. She knew 
her mother was pleased, and that was praise enough 
for the gentle child. 

They were a very happy party, there is no doubt 

about that. There was so much to be said, so much 

to be asked, so much to be answered, that they did not 

Iitfar a knock at the door, till it Via^ Vyeeii se^et^V xiaaa^ 
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repeated. A somewhat louder tap than before at length 
roused the merry group to a sense that somebody 
wanted to be admitted, and on Willie running to open 
the door, Mrs. Dalton, the schoolmistress, wtdked into 
the room. " Ah," she said, kindly, " the children have 
been beforehand with me, I see, in bringing you the 
good news. I was coming into the neighbourhood, and 
I thought I should like to call and tell you how well 
your children have done ; also there are two or three 
little things I want to ask you about» and as we are 
going out of town for our holiday to-morrow, this is the 
only opportunity I should have/' 

At a glance from their mother, the children, taking 
up their prizes, went off immediately to amuse them- 
selves in an adjoining room. 

" I never did see children so well managed as yours, 
Mrs. Gray," said Mrs. Dalton, as the door closed upon 
the httle party. " I always say the same, whether 
to your face or behind your back. Your children are an 
example to the school ; they are so natural and full of 
fun, and yet so obedient, that they are managed by a • 
word or a look. If all children were like yours, mine 
would be a very pleasant occupation." 

" It is very good of you to speak so kindly of them, 
I am sure," said Mrs. Gray." 

" It is no more than they deserve. They are a great 
credit to you, and a great pleasure to me, I can assure 
you of that ; but now to business, for I have not too 
much time to spare, and want you to help me." 

" Anything that I can do, I will do with the greatest 
of pleasure," replied Mrs. Gray. 

" That I am sure you will. Now you must know 
that during the past half-year the committee that 
manage our school have been wanting to bring in a 
good many changes, and it is always ' Dalton do this, 
Mrs. Dalton do that,' and Yrheuevei ^^ ^«a.^ q*1 ^^\as«^ 
we are glad enough to do as lYie^ m^\ Vo^ ^\s^^^Qissis«» 
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it does not lie in our power to do it. It all depends 
upon the parents of the children, and if they object or 
withdraw their children in consequence of any little 
change in our plans — which perhaps, after all, are 
changes quite for the children's good — we are powerless 
in the matter. Now it has occurred to me that if you 
and two or three other sensible women would just meet 
and talk the matter over amongst yourselves, you could 
put the truth clearly to others, and thus do away with 
many a silly prejudice much more quickly than it is 
possible that Dalton and I can. I will just give you 
an instance of what I mean. 

"There is a Mrs. Ansted, the wife of one of the 
gentlemen on the committee, as sweet and kind a 
woman as you ever saw. She is always thinking how 
she can be of use to some one or other. Well, she 
came to me a few weeks ago, and ' Mrs. Dalton/ she 
said, * there is a person I am very much interested in ; 
she is not very strong, so it is difficult to find occupa- 
tion for her, and it has occurred to me it would be a 
> very nice plan if I were to pay her so much a day for 
taking some of your little ones a nice run in the park. 
She is very fond of children, so it would be a pleasant 
occupation for her, and as the children would be per- 
fectly safe under her care, the objection which many 
mothers make that they cannot trust their children out 
for a walk because they are afraid of their being run 
over at the crossings, would be entirely removed; 
besides which, it would be a positive boon to the mothers 
to have certain hours in the day free to go on with 
their own work, knowing that their little ones were 
safe and happy all the time.' " 

" What a kind plan ! " exclaimed Mrs. Gray, " I never 
heard a better arrangement." 

"Well, but would you believe it! instead of being 
grateful for the advantage tVv\x« off^ered them, six 
mothers out of the ten have been as Mi^^s «Xiwi\.\\.^ 
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possible, calling it interference and lady's meddling, 
and I cannot tell you what hard names besides." 

" Well, then, I can only say they do not deserve to 
have such a kindness offered them," replied Mrs. Gray ; 
" for my part I wish the plan could be carried out in every 
school in the great towns of England. The children 
would be a deal happier and healthier and better." 

" I quite agree with you. Well, then, you must do 
your best to combat the prejudice of your neighbours." 

" You may rely upon it, I will do the best I can." 

" It is quite sad," continued Mrs. Dalton, " to see 
how some persons will set themselves against the sim- 
plest and plainest rules of health. Half the children 
under my care would be twice as healthy and as strong 
as they are now, if only we could persuade their parents 
to make use of their common sense, and take care that 
their children were well washed, properly fed, and had 
plenty of air and exercise. You would be surprised to 
see how dirty some of the children come, and because 
we insist upon giving such children a thoroughly good 
wash before they sit down to their lessons, their parents 
resent it as an insult to themselves, and I have known 
it to be the cause of their removing their children from 
the school, and yet there is nothing like cleanliness for 
keeping children in good health. Dalton was telling 
me only the other day of a curious case in proof of this. 
In a large pauper school at Hanwell, where the children 
taken in were so neglected and uncared for, that out 
of 614 admitted, 267 were diseased, the number of 
deaths was only two in the hundred, and this state of 
general healthiness was mainly produced by the use of 
warm water. At that particular school they never use 
cold water for washing the children." 

" I can quite understand why they prefer the warm 
water," replied Mrs. Gray. "I remember a medical 
gentleman telling me a long '^ihile e.%Q \ft \.x^ ^'cjt \ss^'^'^ 
the effect of washing my skin, m c<^^ ^^5<rx ^n^^nj^. 
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soap, in cold water with soap, and in warm water with 
soap. I did try, and the moment I saw that the water 
without soap was hardly discoloured from my washing, 
that the cold water with soap took off the outer marks 
of dirt, certainly, but that the hot water removed it as 
in little peelings of the skin, I felt sure that the true 
secret of healthy washing must be that which, cleansing 
the pores of the skin, allowed the perspiration to come 
freely out of the body." 

" That is just it," said Mrs. Dalton, " and it is to 
this system of washing that Mr. Tnfnell attributes so 
much of the health of his school. His plan is to have 
every child washed all over in warm water twice a 
week, and down to their waists every day. Indeed, 
the younger children are washed oftener than that. 
The sheets of every bed are changed once a week; 
three clean shirts are allowed weekly to the boys. The 
clothes of the younger children are changed even more 
frequently ; whilst if any part of a child's dress which 
touches its skin becomes soiled, it is instantly taken off 
and a clean garment put on instead. Now it does seem 
to me a very sad thing that the children of paupers 
should be actually better cared for and more healthy 
than the children of the respectable working classes, 
and when too it might all be so easily altered if only the 
parents would give themselves a little more trouble and 
thought. It is here you must help me again, Mrs. 
Gray ; the rich may build their baths and talk as much 
as they please of the advantages to arise from people 
making use of them : nothing will be done until we 
can persuade the wives of the artizans themselves to 
take the matter in hand. Once convince them that 
the health and the strength and the vigour of their 
sons and daughters depend so greatly upon their making 
use of such simple remedies as soap and warm water, 

and plenty of clean linen, and tVi© t!ain% would be done. 

We should aoon see as great a cYian^^d \>tq\x.^(^ ti^\& 
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in the moral and physical state of our poor as any of 
those produced by steam or the telegraph." 

" I hold with you ahogether," said Mrs. Gray, " but 
it will be more difficult to help you in this case than 
in the other. I shall be told of the impossibility of 
getting sufficient warm water; of having proper baths 
in the small bits of places into which large families are 
crowded ; of not having sufficient changes of sheets, 
linen, &c., and of the difficulty of a mother overwhelmed 
already with her household work, finding time for the 
largely increased wash which such a plan as that you 
propose would certainly involve." 

"May I ask you," said Mrs. Dalton, "how many 
changes of linen your children have in the week?" 

" Nigh as many as you mention." 

"Then why cannot your neighbours do what you 
can do ? It is not like you to be conceited, Mrs. Gray ! " 

" Conceited ! sure no ! " 

" But does it not savour of conceit to suppose you 
are more sensible or more industrious than others ? " 

" But I am sure such a thing is far enough from my 
thoughts." 

' " Then why do you not give your neighbours credit 
for sufficient sense to see that what is good for you is 
good for them ? and for sufficient industry, that if once 
they were convinced that the additional trouble which 
was required from them was for the good of their fami- 
lies, they would have principle enough, and parental 
love enough, gladly to undertake these new duties ? " 

"You have caught me in my own trap," said Mrs. 
Gray, with a quiet smile." " Any way, you need not 
fear but I will put it to the women as strong as I can." 

" Do ; it is astonishing how difficult it is to make 
them think of little things, and after all it is attention 
to these little things on which the health of their fami- 
lies mainly depends. I am sure Nerj ^iXaxL \kvs^ ^<ecA. 
their children to school with svxda. '^otxi-^vA* ^^ ^ow^-* 
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that of course the children's feet are soaking if the 
weather happens to he wet. I know well enough that 
hoots and shoes cost money, and that with a large family 
a man's wages might all be spent in shoe leather if his 
children were properly shod. Still it is such a very 
important matter to keep children's feet warm and dry, 
that I think if they would but take pains they might 
manage better than they do.*' 

** I often make my children socks out of the list 
which is torn off the sides of flannel," said Mrs. Gray. 
" In winter these socks keep their feet nice and warm 
and dry, and they are so easy made, any child can do 
them for itself, and they cost nothing, because any lady 
will gladly give a bit of list if it is asked for." 

** How do you make them ? " 

"As simply as possible. It is only to run two or 
three bits of list together, according to the width of the 
list, cut out a paper pattern of the shape of the shoe 
you want to fit, put it on the list, and cut the list to 
the shape. If you wish for a very thick sole, put two 
or three pieces of list one on the top of the other, and 
bind them round with a bit of tape or ribbon." 

" A very good idea ; I wonder I never thought of it 
before." 

" It saves the children from getting chilblains, I am 
sure of that," continued Mrs. Gray. 

" And for that alone it would be worth making the 
socks," said Mrs. Dalton. " You cannot think what 
trouble I have with the children's feet in the winter. 
In fact, it is quite impossible for any one pair of hands 
to attend to them as it ought to be done ; but I always 
make a point of looking to them every morning when 
the children first come into school. If their feet want 
washing, I see that it is done, and then that the chil- 
hlains are properly rubbed with embrocation; or, if 
broken, dressed with cabbage leaves oi poultices, as the 
case may he. But all this takes a ^eaX. ^e?\ ^i ^jafift^ 
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more time than I have to spare. It ought to he done 
at home ; and then again the trouhle I have with the 
children's hair. It is quite grievous to see the state 
into which some parents will allow the heads of their 
children to get ; and then they are surprised because 
ringworm or scald head, or some such catching com- 
plaint, breaks out in the school. In nine cases out of 
ten it is quite their own fault, and the mischief might 
have been easily avoided in the first instance by a little 
attention to the commonest rules of cleanliness and 
order. Again, with regard to their teeth, I do believe 
some people never teach their children to clean their 
teeth from week's end to week's end, and of course the 
natural result of this neglect is that the children's 
teeth soon decay, not to speak of other ill effects, as 
the breath becoming offensive from the increase of 
tartar round the teeth." 

" I know that is true," said Mrs. Gray. " I have 
always tried to make my children very particular about 
the care they take of their teeth, and I always insist 
upon their being well brushed at least twice a day, 
morning and evening. I do not think it so much 
signifies about tooth powder being used, because folks 
are apt to mix up tooth powder with acids and other 
stuff, which are none too good for the teeth. They 
may clean them up, and give them a good colour, but 
if they are taking off the enamel all the time, why 
I think it is paying rather too dear for appearance. I 
always insist upon warm water being used, and a good 
hard brush, with pointed edges, that go well in between 
the teeth ; it may be the longest way about, but is the 
quickest in the end. It is astonishing how soon the 
tartar collects, if you are not very careful; not but 
what I think that depends somewhat on the state of 
the person's general health, do not you ? " 

** No doubt about it ; if the saliva becomes unhealth^^ 
the tartar increases rapidly, li, \)si<&t^lQ»T^/'vsk. ^^^^j^J^ft ^ 
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all the care that you can take of the teeth, you find 
that the tartar accumulates quickly, I think you ought 
to lose no time in asking for medical advice for your 
child ; but so far as I have seen, it is as necessary for 
the health of the stomach that the teeth should be in a 
good state, as it is for the cleanliness of the teeth that 
the stomach should be all right. If the teeth are in a 
bad or a decayed state, they cannot do their work of 
breaking up and masticating the food which is put into 
the mouth ; and if the food is not properly masticated, 
it goes into the stomach in such large pieces, that the 
poor stomach, quite overwhelmed, gives up all hope of 
being able to do its part of the work properly, and then 
some of the undigested food comes back again in bad 
saliva to the mouth, clinging about the teeth till the 
tartar sets, and the gums, driven back from their natural 
place, expose the parts of the teeth unprotected by ena- 
mel ; decay sets in quickly, and the tooth either becomes 
useless or must be taken out ; and then if you cannot 
afford to supply its place with a false one, all sorts of 
mischief gets into your stomach through the gaps that 
are left in your gums ! If people did but know how 
much of a healthy old age depends upon their taking 
care of their teeth when they are young, they would be 
a great deal more careful about them than they are 
now, you may rely upon that." 

" That they certainly would," said Mrs, Gray. 

" Well, you must try and help on the good work by 
persuading others to follow your example. I am sure 
you may point to your own children to shew its good 
effects ; they have all got beautiful teeth." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Gray, ** not one of my children, 
I am thankful to say, has ever yet had a decayed tooth. 
They have good constitutions, certainly; but then I 
think, under God's blessing, that is greatly owing to 
the care th&t has been taken of them, and to dieir 
living upon good, plain, wliolesome ioo^. \ Tx«s«t 
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would allow my children to eat the sweeties and trash 
which some young folks are stuffing from morning till 
night. No teeth can stand such treatment as that. 
I often say the sweety shops are the dentist's best 
friends." 

"And the children's worst enemies; only you will 
never persuade them of it. But there is one thing 
more I wanted to say to you," added Mrs. Dalton, 
" and I had nearly forgotten it. Did you not tell me 
your husband had found out some very cheap and 
excellent plan for ventilating a crowded room ? " 

** To be sure I did, and it has been quite a success, 
has Will's plan. It has brought him more work than 
anything he ever did, and it is so simple too." 

" Do you think it would do for our schoolroom ? We 
cannot get the ventilation we require, although I am 
as particular as possible about it, and insist at all times 
in having a little bit of the windows open at the top." 

"I should think it would. It was for one of the 
County Courts Will tried it at first. It was not tried 
there before it was wanted, I can assure you. From 
the over-crowding of the court, the air used to get into 
such a state, that the gentleman who employed Will 
told him that the condensed bad air used to descend in 
showers of black drops, and its bad eflfects upon the 
health of all those employed in the court was becoming 
every day more painfully apparent; so Will thought 
the matter over, and back he went to the gentleman. 

** * I think I can manage it for you, sir, quite sim- 
ply,' says he. * If we put a couple of gas burners in 
your chimney, I think we shall astonish the bad air 
a bit.' 

"So to work Will set. He closed up the chimney 
at the bottom, and opened a couple of holes, with valves 
in the wall, nigh to the top of the room ; then he 
introduced the gas pipes into the chimney % ^vvl tjn<s 
good-si^ed burners inside th^ dDixa»e^^ ^sA^'^x*'^^'^*. 
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alight. It all turned out just as Will had foreseen ; the 
great heat and draught generated by the burning gas, 
drew all the bad air to itself, and instead of descending 
into the court below, it was forced through the holes 
and made to ascend the chimney, so to speak, in spite 
of itself. And the gentleman who employed Will to do 
the job, told him only awhile ago, that he had not 
been like the same person since the change was made ; 
that before the court was properly ventilated, he used 
to suffer with boils and carbuncles to an alarming 
extent, and that since the air had been purified and 
kept cool, he was thankful to say that his skin had 
been in a perfectly healthy state. You may think Will 
was real and pleased when he heard this ; and it was 
such a simple, easy, inexpensive plan that did all the 
good, that any one can try it as has a mind to do so." 

"I shall certainly tell the gentlemen of our com- 
mittee. I should think they would be glad enough to 
try it," said Mrs. Dalton, " and though of course our 
room is not so bad as the place you describe, yet still it 
is perhaps even more important for children than for 
grown people that the air in which they sit should be 
kept as pure as possible. If I had my way, no large 
number of children should ever be kept sitting working 
together in one room for more than two hours at a 
time. I would turn them all out for a run and a rest." 

" It would be a very good plan, certainly," said Mrs. 
Gray; "but I suppose it is one which could hardly 
be carried out in an ordinary school, could it ? " 

" Well, I suppose not, but it is a great pity it cannot, 
and the sooner some plan could be devised to make it 
feasible, the better; for the present, however, I am 
obliged to content myself with doing the best I can 
under the circumstances, and varying the children's 
work as much as possible, so that their minds may 
not be over-tired by being kept too long on the strain at 
one time, nor their bodies be wearied \>y \^\tk%T^^U^TL^ 
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too loDg in one position. I have heard some folks say, 
* Oh, any one can keep a school ! * They do not know 
what they are talking about. A schoolmaster and a 
schoolmistress, who do their duty conscientiously to 
God and to their pupils, have no very easy or light 
task to perform, rest assured of that." 

" They have not, indeed," replied Mrs. Gray. " It 
is a high and a holy calling, I have always said that 
for it. Any way, you and Mr. Dalton may take yo^ft 
holiday with a safe conscience. No two people ever 
desired to do their duty more faithfully than you do; 
and what is more, you do it too. You should hear how 
the children talk of you both, and that is a good test. 
Children are quick to see what is right and what is 
wrong." 

" It is pleasant to hear that the children are fond of 
us," said Mrs. Dtilton, " and I will not deny that a 
word of 8uch praise from you is a great help. Then 
I may rely on your assistance, may I, to bring these 
little matters we have talked over to the attention of 
your neighbours, whilst Dalton and myself are away ? " 

" Surely, I will do the best I can." 

" Then, now I will be going. 1 know you must be 
expecting Mr. Gray in shortly, and the children will 
want to be showing him their prizes." 

And bidding Mrs. Gray good bye, the kind-hearted 
schoolmistress went her way. 

Mrs. Dalton was right; for the last quarter of an 
hour or so, the children had been getting very impa- 
tient, lest father should come home before she went 
away ; and no wonder, with such a pleasant surprise in 
store for hi i , it was only natural that they did not 
wish any one else to untie the string, and let the cat 
jump out of the bag, when they were not by to see. 

However, it was all right now ; and very pleasant 
it was to see the glee with which the children arrangjed 
theh' booka and their pla^lYvmi^ m \\i<e. \£vaj\^^ 
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they hoped would produce the most startling and novel 
eifect. It would be difiBcult to tell how many times 
Annie's doll changed places with Charlie's writing-case, 
and Mary's work box took the place of Willie's book. 
Not even when Mr. Gray's step was heard upon the 
stairs, had they quite decided in which position their 
treasures looked the best, and when the door opened 
the knotty point was still under discussion. 

tlAud then the father's pretended start, as he stepped 
ckward, and shading his eyes with his hand as if to 
get a better view, exclaimed, cheerily, " Why, children, 
what is the meaning of this? — ^wherever did all these 
wonderful things come from ? " 

This was what the children had been expecting, 
longing for, for hours ; counting almost upon the very 
look they saw, the very words they heard — and yet it 
was so delightful now it had come ; and as they crowded 
round their father, each eager for the first kiss, and 
then all in a body drawing him towards the table, ex- 
claiming, " Guess, father, which is mine — and mine— 
and mine — and mine ! " it may be questioned whether 
in all England a happier group could have been found 
than that which was then assembled beneath the hum- 
ble roof of that hard-working, high-minded. Christian 
man. 

Men and women, do you want such a home as the 
Grays had — such children as the Grays had ? Follow 
their example. Serve God heartily — serve God faith- 
fully; bring up your children in His fear, and rest 
assured you wHl not miss your reward. 
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It was very early in the morning — very early, indeed, 
for the church clock had hut just chimed four, when 
little Annie Gray crept quietly out of hed, and going 
softly across the room to the window, drew back the 
blind and peeped out into the calm, grey morning. 

Apparently the survey was satisfactory to her, for 
letting fall the blind, she turned from the window with 
a happy smile, and creeping back into bed, roused her 
sister with a whispered 

" Mary, Mary, I am sure it is going to be a fine day, 
such a beautiful day ! " 

And did it signify so very much then to Annie that 
the day should be fine? It did, indeed, for this was 
the day so long looked forward to ; the children's yearly 
treat — their visit to grandfather and grandmother in 
the country. Mr. and Mrs. Gray lived in a very pretty 
village, about forty miles from London. Gray had 
worked for the same family since he had been a boy ; 
two generations had passed away since then, but Gray 
still worked on at the same farm ; and his young master, 
as Gray called the now middled-aged man who was in 
possession of the property, being, happily for Gray, a 
man who knew how to value his long and well-tried 
services, contrived to make his old age a very happy 
one, by giving him a sort of general supervision of the 
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whole estate ; so that whilst in reality his situation was 
almost a sinecure — for Mr. Wilton was a man who 
knew well how to look after his own lands — Gray was 
convinced that the general well-being of a£Fairs depended 
mainly upon himself. 

It was a pretty sight to see the hale, vigorous old 
man going his daily rounds, followed by a couple of 
fine old hounds, now as much past work as himself, 
but quite as fully convinced as their master, that there 
was plenty of "life in the old dog yet." Now Gray 
would pause in his walk, and leaning upon his stick, 
look lovingly at some unusually fine field of wheat, or 
heavy crop of grass or clover, and the dogs would stand 
or sit by his side, looking gravely round as though they 
were quite of the same way of thinking as himself, that 
under Heaven's blessing these fine crops were owing 
mainly to their own exertions ; and then when the old 
man had taken in his full draught of tranquil pleasure, 
with a quiet " God be thanked," he would resume his 
walk. It was pleasant to hear him speak to the groups of 
labourers, to see their respect for him — his sympathy and 
good-will to them ; and then when he met Mr. Wilton, 
to see the quiet deference with which he would stand 
for a moment uncovered in his presence, his white hairs 
quivering in the wind, and then to listen to the tone of 
respect in which he spoke, mingled with a certain half- 
consciousness "that he was a deal older than the 
master, and could perhaps tell him a thing or two, 
if-so-be he should not be stepping out of his place," and 
all the time so anxious for his master's welfare — so 
proud of the man whom he had known and dandled 
in his arms when he was a baby — so sure that, God 
helping him, he was trying to do his duty, and that his 
master knew and appreciated his efforts. All this was 
very pleasant to see and to hear ; and no one could have 
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followed Gray through his day's rounds without feeling 
sure that all this happiness that had come to him in 
his old age, was the blessing that had followed upon a 
right course of action through life. 

And this was the truth. From his boyhood Gray*s 
first thought had been to serve his God, and God had 
not forgotten His servant now that he had grown old. 
Gray had been a hard-working, steady youth ; an honest, 
industrious, high-principled man ; he had married wisely, 
and brought up his children in the fear of the Lord, and 
he had the comfort of knowing that there was not one 
of them but had turned out well, for though the grave 
had closed over several, as Gray himself said, " Who 
knows but they have thriven better than even those 
who are left to me ? They had one and all found their 
Saviour before they died ; and when a man or a woman 
has learned to know Jesus, and for His sake has 
obtained an inheritance in the kingdom of heaven, they 
have got better than the world can give them. My 
children cannot come back to me, but please God it 
will not be so long now afore I shall go to them. Any 
ways, now or hereafter. His will, not mine, be done." 

And every Sunday, as the >good old man and his wife 
passed those humble graves on their way to and from 
church, they would stop for a moment and look, and 
as it were hold a minute's silent communing with their 
loved ones, thinking tranquilly and happily that one 
week more was gone of the time which must pass away 
before they were again to be united. 

But if they could look forward thus happily to re- 
joining those who had gone before, they were none the 
less alive to the interests of those who were still left to 
them ; and it may be a question which looked forward 
with the greatest delight to the yearly visit, the children 
escaping from their close London house, or the grand- 
er 
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father and grandmother making everything ready to 
receive them in their pretty country cottage. 

It was a pleasant day for both, no doubt about that ; 
and then when the train stopped at the little station 
about half a mile from the village, what an eager peep- 
ing out of little heads from the window of the carriage, 
and then the delighted exclamation, 

" There is grandfather I " 

" There is grandmother ! '* 

" And Rover and Caesar ! " 

And then in another instant the little party are out 
on the platform, and gambolling round the old people, 
and old Mrs. Gray walks away leaning on her son's 
strong arm, and Mrs. Gray walks quietly by the old 
man's side, and Mary has managed to slip her hand 
into her grandfather's, and wants no better happiness 
than to hear him say, ** Bless you, darling, you dways 
think of your old grandfather." 

And Willie and Charles walk on, looking very im- 
portant, with a great basket, which they carry between 
them, and Annie scampers backwards and forwards, 
now trying to entice old Rover into a game of romps ; 
now with some joke to amuse grandfather ; now with 
half a hundred questions to grandmother, to not one of 
which does she wait for a reply. 

And so by degrees they reach the cottage, and 
there is aunt Maria, the only daughter who has never 
married, waiting for them at the door ; and then what 
a cottage when you do go in — why so exquisitely clean 
is it in every part that it looks as if it bid defiance to 
the very thought of dust ! and if a speck of dirt should 
by accident alight upon those snow-white curtains and 
clean boards, why the chances are it would find out its 
mistake, and frightened at its audacity, be off again at 
its own accord. At any rate, that is a joke grandfather 
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made long ago, and grandmother never forgets it, and 
at these yearly meetings, it is sure to be brought up 
some time or other. 

And then what a pleasant sight for hungry travellers ! 
Look at the table, spread with its white cloth, and the 
flower vase in the centre filled with flowers, cut fresh 
that morning from the garden, and the great home-made 
loaf, and the pots of rich yellow butter, and the cups of 
milk — what beautiful milk ! from this morning's dairy — 
and the kind tone of grandmother's voice — " Come, 
children, fall to. I know you must be hungry, but 
remember you must keep an appetite for dinner ; this 
is only just a little something to keep you going after 
your long journey." 

How nice everything tastes — how fresh, how sweet 1 
How many a one, with an appetite gone from them — 
thanks to luxurious living — would have envied the 
children the relish with which they eat up their simple 
meal. 

And then when luncheon vras over, the mysterious 
basket was produced, and father undid it ; and then 
the children were allowed to unpack its treasures, and 
produced each the little gift they had passed so many 
happy hours in makiog. 

And first there was such a deliciously warm pair of 
socks for grandfather to keep his feet warm in winter, 
when he suflisred so much from rheumatism, and Mary 
had made these, and this was how she had made 
them — she had got a very soft rabbit skin, and from a 
paper pattern had cut out a piece from the skin in the 
shape and of the size of the bottom of her grandfather's 
boot; then she had bought a cork sole, and placing 
this sole upon the skin, leaving the hair downwards, 
she had bound them both together with a little bit of 
ribbon, and very nice and cosy they looked now they 
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were finished ; and grandfather promised to wear the 
socks, and told Mary, to her great delight, "He did 
not doubt but they would save him from many an 
attack of rheumatism, keeping his feet so dry and 



warm." 



Then more parcels came out of the basket ; warm- 
knitted comforters, and muffetees and stockings, and a 
flannel petticoat, and a waistcoat, made of wash-leather, 
for grandfather to wear in the fields, and nets, which 
the boys had knitted for the cherry trees, and many a 
little offering beside ; and, last, Annie produced a 
package — " And this is my work, grandfather ! " ex- 
cldmed the child, as she showed a flannel bag, very 
neatly made, with tape strings sown on at the neck of 
the bag, so that they might be tied very tightly round. 

"And what is it to hold, Annie?" asked the old 
man, kindly. " Is it for a potatoe sack ? It aint many 
as it will hold. Not so many as you will all eat for 
your dinner to-day, I hope." 

" Potatoes ! no, grandfather. It is to hold oats." 

" Oats I why bless the child, does she take her old 
grandfather for an ass ? " 

Annie looked towards her mother, as if she was hot 
quite sure whether her grandfather was vexed or in 
fun. Mrs. Gray came to the rescue. 

" Annie is right, father. It is to hold oats. I was 
so sorry to hear how much you and mother had suffered 
from pain in your limbs last winter ; and if you vdll 
only try my plan of oat fomentation, I know you vidll 
get great relief. You must make some oats quite hot 
in the oven ; then put them in this bag, tie them in 
tightly, and when you go to bed, place the bag upon 
the part that aches. It soothes pain wonderfully ; for 
the oats retain the heat longer almost than anything 
else that I know of. Be careful not to let the oats 
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bum whilst they are in the oven, or you will find the 
smell very offensive." 

" Well, now, that is a very simple remedy," said old 
Mrs. Gray, as she looked at the bag approvingly ; " I 
never heard tell of that before, Mary." 

" It was recommended to me by a friend of mine," 
replied Mary, " and I tried it when Will was ill last 
winter with a cold he caught, which settled in his 
joints. It did him a wonderful deal of good." 

" We will try it, certainly," said aunt Maria. " We 
do suffer from cold dreadfully here in the winter time. 
I am sure nights and nights I cannot sleep for it." 

" Did you ever hear of brown paper sheets as being 
the warmest clothing you can lie under?" asked Mary. 

" No, never," replied Maria. " I should have thought 
there was very little warmth to be got out of brown 
paper." 

" Very likely I should have been of the same way of 
thinking, if I had not tried for myself," replied Mary. 
" It is a few winters back, that severe winter, when we 
had so much illness, and were so put about for means, 
that one day our doctor was with us. He is a kind, 
good man, he is ; always ready to think for the poor, 
and he said to me, * Mrs. Gray, your children do not 
sleep warm enough.* I coloured up crimson, for I 
did not like to tell him as how some of our blankets 
were put away. But he read my meaning as quick as 
lightning, and * Mrs. Gray,' he continued, * now you 
just follow my advice. Get some large sheets of brown 
paper, and stitch them together, and put them under 
your counterpane, and then tell me to-morrow whether 
your children have not slept warm and cosily.* Well, 
I did as he bid me. You could not have believed the 
difference ; and it is many a poor creature I have made 
comfortable since that day, and all at the cost of a few 
pence.** 
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" Well, certainly, no one need lie awake frozen and 
shivering," said Maria, " if-so-be a little brown paper 
would warm them up, and give them a good night's rest. 
But it does seem a very simple remedy," she added, 
in a somewhat incredulous tone. 

" But it is not the less good for being simple," replied 
Mary. But this is so often the case ; people have such 
a prejudice against simple remedies. Let a medicine 
have a long, learned Latin name, and people take it 
readily and think it does them a deal of good, and the 
longer the name, and the more trouble it gives them 
to say it, the more useful for the most part is the 
medicine thought to be ; whereas, tell them of a really 
valuable remedy, within the reach of all, and to be 
bought by all, and folks shake their heads and say they 
are not to be taken in in that way, as if such a simple 
thing as that could do good. I remember last winter 
a neighbour came in to me and told me her child was 
awful bad with hooping cough. He had taken a deal 
of doctor's stuff, but he got worse instead of better. 

" *Did you ever try onion juice and sugar?' I said. 
* No, never ! * as if it was bkely such a remedy as that 
would do good, when so much doctor's stuff had failed. 

" Well, as the doctor's stuff has failed, why not try 
8o:r ething else ? Get a fresh onion or two ; they must 
be fresh, because you want them juicy; slice the 
onions, laying each slice one on the top of the other, 
and between each slice sprinkle some of the coarsest 
brown sugar you can get ; let this pile of sliced onion 
stand in a plate for a few hours, till the juice has run 
out; then give your child a teaspoonful of this juice 
whenever the cough is more than usually troublesome. 

" Home went my friend, but I had very little thought 
that she would try the remedy. In a lew days, how- 
ever, back she came again. 
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" * Why, wherever did you get that recipe ? she said. 
* I never saw such a cure as you have made of my 
child. The cough had heen fit to tear him to bits for 
days, and he had grown so thin I was frightened a'most 
to look at him. I had not given him two-spoonsful of 
the onion and sugar before he became quite quiet. The 
cough is gone now, and he is picking up again in a way 
that is wonderful to see.* " 

" And who did give you the recipe, Mary ? " asked 
aunt Maria. 

" It was one of my mother's ; one she used largely 
and with the greatest success," replied Mary; "but 
curiously enough I met with it again in a little book 
which has been recently published. I have brought 
you the book to-day, as well as another of the same 
kind,* because I thought you might find some hints 
in them that might be useful to you for father's rheuma- 
tism, and for mother, if she gets those sore places on 
her back again." 

" Thank you, I shall be glad of any help. I had a 
terrible handful with them both last winter; though 
they are so patient in all their sufferings, I should 
hardly be saying those words." 

" I am sure you must have had a weary time of it," 
replied Mary. " Will and I we thought of you very 
much. How has your mother's eyesight been of late, 
Maria?" 

"But very middling; but she is getting in years 
now, and it can hardly be otherwise ; there is no cure 
but one for old age, I am afraid, Mary.'* 

" And God be thanked,'* replied Mary, *' that in the 
case of your dear parents, that is a cure we may look 
forward to with such good hope, Whenever the loss 
may come to us, the gain will be great to them ; but 

• " Woman's Work," and " Thi Qba^ttr qf Accidents," published 
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I have been thinking, Maria, mother has been, bo fond 
of reading, I am so afraid she will miss not being able 
to see her Bible. Do not you think sho could learn 
the blind alphabet before her sight is quite darkened? 
then she would be, so to speak, independent of her 
eyes, and she would be able to read her Bible even if 
she became quite blind, better than she has been able 
to do for many a long day passed." 

" Keally, I never thought of that," replied Maria. 
"It seems to me to be a good idea. Where could 
we get such an alphabet ? " 

" We will send it you down from London if you 
think mother would not object to learn," said Mary. 
" There are institutions in London where you may hire 
or buy all sorts of good books for the blind. A lady, 
whom I know, subscribes to one of these institutions ; 
this gives her the right to take a certain number of 
books out of their library, and I know she would lend 
me some directly, if I asked her." 

" I will talk to mother about it." 

" Do ; I have thought of tbis plan many times. It 
seems to me such a pity that those whose sight is going 
should not be beforehand with old age, and possess 
themselves of knowledge which will rob the trial of so 
much of its bitterest sting; for, make the best of it, 
there is no denying that loss of sight is one of the 
heaviest trial that God can send upon His creatures." 

At this instant shouts of merry laughter came ringing 
through the window by the side of which Mrs. Gray 
and Maria had been standing apart talking, and as 
Mrs. Gray looked out, and saw the children in an 
adjoining field racing backwards and forwards in the 
fuU enjoyment of the pure air and bright sunshine, she 
felt that what she had just said was only too true, and 
she thanked God that amidst all the good gifts He had 
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bestowed on those she loved so dearly, had been his 
best of all, the power of being able to see, and enjoy 
the blessings by which they were surrounded. 

And now for the children came the great feature of 
the day — their walk through the fields with grand- 
father and the dogs. Dear old Rover, good Caesar, it 
would not have been half the fun without you, would it ? 

That was a happy walk. Everything had charms 
for the children. The sweet smell of the newly-mown 
clover ; the hedges full of wild flowers ; the soft green 
grass, springing up elastic to the tread, so unlike the 
hard dry stones of the city pavement; the pleasant 
chirping of the birds ; the fluttering of the butterflies 
hither and thither, and the fire-flies flitting backwards 
and forwards, the sunlight making their gorgeous colour- 
ing almost dazzling in its brightness. Then the corn 
fields, rich with their autumn fruits, looking richer still 
from the contrast of the yellow grain with the scarlet 
poppies, and blue com flowers peeping out here and 
there from between the com ears ; and then the cool 
ripple of the water as it glided over the pebbles in 
yonder brook, and the grandeur of those distant hills, 
towering up upon the far horizon, looking more lovely 
still for the bright cloud shadows chasing each other 
80 gracefully along their heights; shadows so ever 
varying that it would have been easy to fancy that they 
too, inspirited by the beauty of the day, were' enjoying 
their gambols like children merrily at play. 

Ay, there is something very good for man to come 
out from the city, where all tells of himself, and the 
wisdom and the greatness of his own little doings, and 
to be brought into the country, where he may, so to 
speak, stand face to face with his Creator, and looking 
up to Him through His Almighty works, and rejoicing 
in the beauties by which he is surrounded, be able to 
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tnke up the words of the Psalmist, and exclaim from 
the depths of his heart, " The earth is the Lord's, and 
the fullness thereof. He commanded and they were 
created. Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord. Praise thou the Lord, oh my soul." 

The children were perhaps too young to put their 
thoughts into these words, yet their light-hearted mirth 
was an expression of the same truth, for their joy was 
full of thankfulness of heart ; and as Gray, leaning on 
his stout oak stick, stopped to watch his grandchildren 
at play> sympathising to the full with their thorough 
and innocent enjoyment of the beauties of Nature, the 
fresh air and the bright sunshine, he turned to his son, 
who was standing by his side, saying, with a kind 
smile, " Ay, Will, it is a few shillings well laid out to 
freshen up young hearts with these gladsome sights 
and sounds. It will not do, my boy, not to give the 
young ones a glimpse of what their Maker has done 
for them. You were all brought up early to see God*8 
mercy in His handiworks, and I take it. Will, it has 
been a good lesson for you through life. There is other 
learning beside book learning, ay. Will? and learning 
that will stand you in good stead when you come to be 
as nigh the end of your journey as I am. It is a 
pleasant thing then to be able to look backwards, and 
call to mind what you have read out of the beautiful 
book of Nature, as God has spread it open before you, 
all along life's walk. For keeping the heart fresh, and 
sound and vigorous, there is nothing like a country 
life, spent in the open fields, in the pure air, and under 
the clear heavens." 

And as William Gray looked at the fine, hale old 
man by his side, he could not but acknowledge that in 
his case at least these words had been fully verified. 

And now the little party have re-assembled in the 
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cottage with good appetites for their dinner. See what 
fine fat chickens — Mr. Wilton's present for the feast ; 
and then what a grand apple-pie, and what delicious 
custards ; aunt Maria does make custards well indeed ! 
and the children show their full appreciation of her 
skill. 

And now just one run more in the garden, and it 
will be time to think of returning home ; but the basket 
which came down so full must not be allowed to return 
empty — ^you may be quite sure aunt Maria will not 
allow of that. Look at that beautifully fresh butter, 
wrapped in wet muslin, and those new-laid eggs, each 
of which she is now folding up so carefully in its 
separate piece of paper, and that large home-made loaf, 
and nice plain cake for the children, and the great 
bunch of flowers to be laid at the top of the basket, 
destined to make the little London room smell sweet 
for day8 to come. Truly it is a grand basket-fuU of 
country produce for the children to carry home, and 
they are very much obliged ; but they cannot carry it 
back to the station with the same light footstep with 
which they brought it to the cottage ; they are so very 
sorry that the day is over. 

"Ah, well, cheer up," grandmother says, as she 
kisses them and bids them good bye at the cottage door ; 
for grandmother must not come to the station now the 
day is closing and the light is fading from the sky. 
" Cheer up, children ; please God it wUl not be so long 
before you come again. Let us look forward to our next 
merry meeting." 

Look forward, yes. Still, as Will and his wife turn 
back after they have walked a few steps down the lane, 
and wave a kind good bye to the old woman who stands 
at the gate fancying she can see the retreating figures 
of her children, they sigh, for they know how much the 
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dear old mother's health is broken, and the thought 
passes through their minds, "Perchance their next 
meeting may be in that better land where partings are 



no more." 



Ihere is the railway station once again, and reached 
only just in time. Here comes the train ; jump in, 
children. The bell rings — the whistle sounds. 

" Good bye, grandfather." 

" Good bye, auntie." 

The train steams away from the platform, and the 
children lean silently back on their seats, so sorry, so 
very sorry, that this happy day in the country is passed 
and gone. 
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Why, wife, what is the matter ? where are you going 
at this time of night?" enquired Gray, as returning 
from his day*s work he found his wife looking flushed 
and anxious, all ready equipped in her honnet and 
cloak, evidently for some distant excursion. 

" I am going to Mrs. Carleigh's," replied Mary, her 
voice trembling with agitation, in spite of the en- 
deavour she made to speak calmly. 

" To Mrs. Carleigh's ! Is there anything the matter 
with Annie ? " 

" God forbid ; and yet — read that, William ; and as 
Mrs. Gray put a letter into her husband's hand, the 
tears she had been trying to keep back could no longer 
be suppressed, but rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

As Gray glanced down the page his face grew very 
grave, and as he laid the letter on the table, there was 
both sorrow and anger in the tones of his voice as he 
said — 

" Gone out of town and left her alone in the house 
with that young scamp of an officer ! More shame to 
her, then ; more shame to any mistress who could so 
forget her duty to a young girl in her service as to 
expose her to a temptation before which she is well 
nigh sure to fall." 

" Oh, William ! William ! " exclaimed Mary, " do not 
you be saying that— do not you be putting my fears 
into words. If any harm should happen to Annie, my 
own pretty winsome child, it would make an old womaiL 
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of me at once, William, and would go nigh to bring my 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave." 

" Come, come, wife," said Gray, soothingly, " do not 
you be taking on after this fashion; perhaps I did 
wrong to speak out so strongly. It was the first look 
at the matter that was so dark. At any rate, we must 
be up and doing, not sitting and fretting. I will but 
just cut ofiF a crust of bread, and then I will go with 
you, and, please God, we will bring Annie back all safe 
and sound this very night." 

Whilst Gray made his hasty preparations for de- 
parture, Mrs. Gray stepped into a neighbour's room 
to ask her to keep an eye upon the house, and to tell 
Will, her eldest boy, when he returned from his day's 
work, that it was possible she and father might be out 
very late, and then, without any further loss of time, 
Mary and her husband started on their anxious expe- 
dition. 

How long the way seemed ! and yet as every quarter 
of a mile passed over brought Mrs. Gray nearer to 
Mrs. Carleigh's house, she felt as though she would be 
almost glad to prolong the distance. Painful as was 
her present state of suspense, it was better than to 
know that an evil had been wrought which could never 
be undone. 

Ah ! if mistresses could but pass through a like 
experience for themselves ; if they could but be made 
to feel for the safety of their own daughters some of the 
bitter anguish that racked the heart of Mary Gray that 
night, they would not be so careless as they are now of 
the well-being of the young women whom they receive 
into their families, and who live under what ought to 
be the protection of their homes. They would not 
leave them, as they do now, exposed to all the tempta- 
tions of a great city, with no other safeguard than their 
often most imperfect notions of right and wrong. Ah, 
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if mothers could but be brought to think what would 
be their own feelings if they were forced to leave a 
daughter of their own — a pretty, lively girl, perhaps, of 
twenty — alone in a house exposed to all the seductions 
of any gay, unprincipled man, who might take advantage 
of her unprotected position to carry out his own selfish 
plans — what would they feel then? Or to put the 
matter in its most favourable point of view, would they 
be disposed to leave their child in daily association with 
even a man of unimpeachable moral character — would 
they see no risk in this constant companionship — would 
they see no danger in the long evenings passed together 
— in the nights when each knew that they were the 
solitary occupants of those empty, dreary rooms ? 

Mothers, if you would shrink from placing your own 
daughters in such a position — oh ! should you not pause 
and think before you place in such peril the children of 
poorer folks — girls, who from their very training and 
education, are far less able to resist temptation than 
your own daughters would be. 

It is easy to reply — ^After all it is a risk that must 
be run. You must go out of town — you must have 
your autumn tour. What then are you to do with 
your servants ? You cannot take them with you — that 
is too expensive; and in travelling, servants are so 
troublesome. 

It may be so. But have you thought of the price at 
which your own convenience is too often purchased? 
Has it occurred to you that to avoid this trouble, you 
run the risk of listening to the awful words, " What 
hast thou done ? The voice of thy sister's blood crieth 
unto me from the ground." For who is the most 
criminal ? He who lifts his hands and slays his brother ; 
or she who, by one careless act, impenLs not the body 
only, but the soul ? 

This is strong language. 
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Those who feel strongly, speak strongly ; those who 
have seen much of the evil, who have watched the 
pestilence spreading, desire that the remedy should be 
at hand. 

And surely it is to be found if people would but seek 
it; and surely in this Christian land there must be 
hundreds and hundreds of women who would be only 
too glad to avail themselves of it, if once it was pointed 
out to them. So many evils arise from mere thought- 
lessness, so much good is left undone, simply because 
there is no one at hand to say, " Do it." 

Now if mistresses would but take care to provide for 
the safety of their domestics whilst they are themselves 
away from home, the evil would be in a great measure 
checked, and this could easily be done, either by sacri- 
ficing some portion of their own personal expenditure, 
so that they might be able to take their servants 
with them, or by sending their servants to their own 
homes, whilst they themselves are out of town. Many 
a servant would rejoice in the holiday, if only a small 
sum of money was given her to enable her to meet her 
inevitable expences ; or if neither of these schemes is 
feasible, a respectable, middle-aged woman may always 
be found to take charge of the establishment in the 
absence of the mistress. Of course this plan involves 
expence, but it is worth the cost, if it only spares one 
mother such miserable anxiety as that which Mary 
Gray felt, when having at length reached Mrs. Car* 
leigh's house, she stood on the door-step, waiting till 
Annie should open the door, when the mother knew 
that in an instant she could read in her child's fiace 
whether she was indeed in time to save her. 

A few minutes more, and then — Ah, yes; there is 
a mischief done, but, thank God, not yet irreparable ; 
and as a short time afterwards Mrs. Gray sat in the 
kitchen, her arm round Annie's waist, whilst her child's 
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head lay pillowed in her hosom, and listened to her 
story, and learned the hold young Carleigh had gained 
upon her child's affections, she felt that at any cost the 
bright castle in the air which Annie had been building, 
must be shattered to the ground, and that she must be 
awoke from her pleasant day-dream to the reality of 
the danger in which she stood. 

" But, oh, mother," sobbed Annie, " he is true ; indeed, 
indeed, he is true." 

" He is not true to himself, Annie. How then can 
he be true to you, my child ? " 

" Not true to himself, mother ? " 

" No, Annie ; you are no fit wife for him, and he 
knows it ; your ways are not his ways, your thoughts 
are not his thoughts. He would not be taking you into 
his family, nor amongst his friends. You could not be 
any companion to him, Annie, and he would only be 
ashamed of you. He knows all this, and knowing it, 
Annie, he persuades you to trust him. Annie, is such 
a man true to himself/ " 

Annie's only answer was to nestle more closely into 
her mother's bosom, whilst her convulsive sobs shook 
her whole body. 

" Poor darling, poor darling," said Mrs. Gray, sooth- 
ingly, as she gently stroked her daughter's soft dark 
hair. " They are bitter tears, my Annie, that you are 
weeping now, but they are none so bitter as those you 
must have shed, if-so-be your mother had not been with 
you at this hour, my child." ITiere was a moment's 
pause, and then Mrs. Gray added, " Father, I should 
like you to take Annie home with you to-night. I will 
stay and mind the house till Mrs. Carleigh can get 
some one to supply my place." 

Annie raised her head quickly, and looked up silently 
into her mother's face. 

" No, my child, no," replied Mrs, Gray, in answer to 
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this mute appeal. " If-so-be that I can manage it, you 
and father shall be safe out of the house before he 
comes home. If the limb is to come off, no need to 
be feeling the sharp edge of the knife. You need not be 
wasting your time packing up your clothes. I will see to 
that. Just put on your bonnet and shawl, and be off." 

" Mother is right, Annie, Come, my child," added 
Gray, kindly. 

And in ten minutes from that time the father and 
the daughter were on their way towards home. 

It might have been about an hour later that there 
was a loud ring at the front-door bell. As Mrs. Gray 
opened the door, a fine, tall, handsome young man 
stepped quickly into the hall, exclaiming, " Well, dar- 
ling, did you think I was never coming? I am late 
to-night." And then as he advanced hastily towards 
Mrs. Gray, for the first time perceiving his mistake, 
he stopped suddenly, colouring up to the very roots of 
his hair. 

" My daughter has gone home with her father," said 
Mrs. Gray, very quietly. " I am staying to take her 
place and do her work till I can hear from Mrs. Car- 
leigh that she has found another servant." 

With an impatient oath the young man turned away, 
and whistling an opera air to conceal his vexation, 
sprang up the stairs, two steps at a time, banging the 
drawing-room door behind him, with a vibration that 
shook the house. 

Ah, who may tell the deep thankfulness with which, 
as Mrs. Gray knelt in prayer that night to God, she 
thanked her Heavenly Father that He had so merci- 
fully heard her petition for her child, and permitted 
her to be in time to save her even from the very brink 
of destruction on which she had stood. 

But although Annie was saved from sin, yet she was 
destined to suffer for a long time from the effects of the 
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shock which her nervous system had received; and 
Mrs. Gray, seeing the great care which she required, 
determined not to let her go out again into service for 
the present, but to keep her under her own eye, just to 
help her in the work of the house, or to do needle-work, 
or any other occupation, which, whilst it should give 
her constant employment, should yet neither over-excite 
nor over-tire her. 

Thanks to Mrs. Gray's judicious management, Annie 
began gradually to recover something of her former 
look and manner; and though her laugh was perhaps 
not so ringing in its joyousness as before, yet she was 
quite cheerful ; and though the colour in her cheeks was 
not so rosy, nor her eyes so bright, yet there was a 
gentle sweetness in her expression that more than 
compensated for the brilliancy which she had lost. 
At least that seemed to be Robert Scott's feeling — 
Will's great friend, the clever young engineer — or else 
it was strange that he should find so many excuses 
for calling in at Mr. Gray's. There was always some- 
thing to be asked — something to be said — something 
which Scott could do for them, or they could do for 
Scott; and yet at first sight it would hardly have 
appeared that there was very much in common between 
Scott's occupation and that of the Grays. 

Mrs. Gray said nothing, but it was not with the less 
pleasure that she watched the young man's growing 
attachment to her daughter. Scott was the very man 
whom, if she could have had her choice, she would 
have selected as a husband for Annie. He was so 
high principled and intelligent, so truthful and straight- 
forward, that he was the very person to influence 
Annie's warm-hearted and enthusiastic nature for good, 
if only he could succeed in gaining a hold upon her 
affections. 
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"Mother," said Annie, as some months after her 
return home she was one morning sitting alone with 
her mother working, " I think I should he glad not to 
have to go to service again. I am almost airaid mine 
is not a disposition to stand out against the temptations 
of service. I wish I was like Mary." 

" Well, any one might be glad to be like our Mary," 
returned the mother, fondly, "but we cannot be all 
alike, Annie." 

" No, mother, but it is so much easier to some 
natures to resist temptation than it is to others. Any 
way, if I do go out to service again, it must be to quite 
a different sort of place. I did not know it at the time, 
but since I have been at home, and thinking over the 
past, I see how nearly the love of dress and admiration 
has been the ruin of me. I do not think you have an 
idea, mother, how much servants now-a-days think 
about dress, and how much money is spent on the 
most useless finery." 

" I have not had the means of seeing that you have, 
certainly," replied Mrs. Gray, "and yet I have heard 
and seen a good bit of it too. Money that ought to be 
spent in buying good, serviceable under-clothes, or in 
warm flannels or thick stockings, or strong boots, all 
goes in bits of ribbons and laces, or artificial flowers, 
or silks, so poor they have got no wear in them, or 
flimsy bonnets, which will not so much as keep out a 
puff of air, let alone a bitter cold east wind." 

"Yes, and more than that, mother," said Annie, 
" it is this love of dress that leads to so much of the 
downright dishonesty of the present day. Dressing 
as servants like to dress, they cannot dress upon their 
wages. It is not possible, and so either they wear 
what is not theirs, or they, take what is not theirs, and 
one is not so much better than the other. Mother, if 
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I were to tell you only the half of what I have seen, 
you would indeed he shocked." 

" Ah, well, Annie, I would rather not hear. It is 
hard enough to keep had thoughts out of one's head ; 
no need to put them in. Any way, I am quite sure, 
that whether for rich or for poor, this love of di'ess is one 
of the great sins of the day. 'Like master, like man,' 
and ladies little know the harm that comes of servants 
following their example, or the mischief that springs 
from allowing servants to have their cast-off clothes as 
a perquisite. The dress which is suitable for a mistress, 
can rarely be suitable for a maid, and ladies ought to 
think of that, and not throw temptations in a poor 
girl's way." 

" Do you remember my friend, Clara Jenkins, 
^pother?" 

" Yes, quite well. What of her ? " 

" Well, she is in a place now where you would never 
have thought that she would be likely to go, and yet 
she is quite happy and likely to stay. She was so fond 
of dress when I first knew her. I do not know that 
I ever saw any one fonder. Well, when she went to 
enquire about her present situation, she said to the 
lady, * Do you allow silk gowns, ma'am ? ' 

" * Oh dear, yes,* said the lady, quite as if it was a 
matter of course ; * as many as you please. You may 
cook in them, scour in them, sleep in them, if you like. 
I rarely wear one myself, indeed, because I cannot 
afford to buy them good, and I always like my dresses 
to be the best of their kind. I confess, therefore, I 
should think my servant a much wiser woman if she 
put away the money she would spend on her silk gown 
into the Savings* Bank, and a much better dressed 
woman in a good, pretty cotton, than in an inferior 
silk ; but it is a point on which you may please your- 
self entirely.* 
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"Clara says she never was so taken aback in her 
life as by Mrs. Brown's manner, and at first she had a 
hundred minds whether she would take the situation ; 
but she had heard it was a very comfortable one, and so 
she thought she would try it ; and I do believe, mother, 
she has never worn a silk gown since she has been 
there, and she has begun to put away in the Savings' 
Bank, besides having had money enough to get all her 
under-linen into such a comfortable state as she has 
never had it in before. I met her when I was out 
walking the other day, and she told me she had never 
been so well off or so happy in her life ; and as to her 
mistress, she did not think there was such another 
woman in the world. She not only gave them good 
advice, but she practised what she preached, and she 
not only said she wished them to lie comfortable, but 
she saw to it herseK that they were so. Clara said 
any one would be quite surprised to hear what little 
things she would insist upon being attended to if sho 
thought they were likely to be of use to her servants. 

" For instance, Clara said she never would allow a 
servant to kneel upon the stones of the staircase or 
hall, or door-step, when she cleaned them. There were 
little mats provided for each of the servants; quite 
light ones, so that they could be carried about witiiout 
any trouble, and these Mrs. Brown insisted on their 
using. She said it was untold the mischief that came 
from young women standing and kneeling on wet or 
cold, damp stones. 

" Then, again, she is so particular about the weights 
which her servants carry up and down stairs. She 
will not allow them to have heavy trays, and Clara 
says she would rather be put to any inconvenience in 
waiting for what she wants, than that her servants 
should run the risk of straining themselves by carrying 
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too heavily-ladened trays up or down stairs. I never 
heard of such a mistress ; did you, mother ? " 

" Oh, yes, of many such," replied Mrs. Gray, with a 
smile. " There are plenty of kind, good women in the 
world, besides Mrs. Brown ; women who would be 
only too glad to look well to the health and comfort of 
their servants ; but it is so difficult for a mistress to do 
more than recommend what is right. She cannot be 
always going into the kitchen, seeing to what her ser- 
vants are about ; there is not a servant in the world 
that would stand that; and they are a sad, careless, 
imprudent set, there is no denying it. Indeed, for a 
matter of that, I think it is a mercy servants are as 
strong as they are, running out of their hot kitchens, 
into all sorts of draughts, as they do. Why, a servant 
will make nothing of going straight out of a kitchen, 
up at fever heat a'most, right into the open air, when 
it is raining, perhaps, or snowing, or a bitter cold east 
wind blowing, and without so much as a bonnet on 
her head, or a bit of a shawl over her shoulders. 
How can a young woman expect to escape without the 
natural punishment for such folly ! Even if she gets 
no present cold, rely upon it she is laying the seeds of 
future disease, and when she is not looking for it, con- 
sumption sets in, or rheumatism catches hold of her 
bones, and then it is, * Dear me, I never thought Maria 
would have gone into a decline — such a strong, healthy 
girl as she looked ; * or, * Who would have believed 
that Jane would ever have been such a poor cripple — 
bright, active lass as she was once upon a time ! What 
can have brought this about ! * What has brought it 
about? Why nothing more simple; it has £dl come 
from neglecting the commonest rules for the preserva- 
tion of health, and it is not often that they can be 
neglected, and no harm come of it. It does vex me, 
I must confess, to see young girls so thQu.q}itLe^^ q& 
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they are; but I suppose we old folk may talk, and 
talk, as much as we please. We may flatter ourselves 
we are very wise, and can do a great deal of good ; but 
there is one thing, I fear, we never shall do, and that 
is to put old heads on to young shoulders." 

"Well, but perhaps, mother, they would not look 
so very pretty even if you did manage to fix them 
there," said Annie, with one of her merry laughs of 
days gone by. "I suppose," she added, "we must 
each buy our experience for ourselves." But as Annie 
spoke, her face grew grave, her merriment was over, 
and she sighed heavily. 

" Happy those who pay least for it, then," said Mrs. 
Gray. " Some have to pay so heavy, it leaves them 
well-nigh bankrupt for the rest of their lives." 

" Any way, mother, there is one thing that I have 
learned from the experience of others, and that is to 
beware of stimulants. Often when I have been low, 
or over-worked, or out of sorts, my fellow-servants have 
«aid, * Take a little gin, or put a drop of brandy in your 
tea, or take an extra glass of beer.' Oh, mother, the 
mischief I have seen to come from acting on such 
advice ; and, after all, it is only just a little momentary 
relief. I do not think it does any real good." 

" Real good ! " repeated Mrs. Gray. " It does nothing 
but the most positive, downright harm. The stimulant 
that keeps you up for the moment destroys all the 
, healthy vigour of yonr constitution for ever. It deprives 
the stomach of its power of digesting food, and thus 
depriving it, it soon takes away all appetite, and then 
the stomach, loathing food, becomes unable to receive 
the supply which is actually necessary to keep the body 
in health and strength. Necessarily, therefore, all the 
various functions of the body becoming languid, the 
brain^ which is dependent on the healthy state of the 
body for its own health and slieii^tii, becomes enfeebled 
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likewise, and the man, or the woman, once so strong, 
active, and energetic, now weak, listless, and diseased, 
becomes a spectacle over which angels may well weep, 
as they see the creature, made in the image of his 
Creator, degraded to below the level of the brutes. Ah, 
Annie, thank God from the bottom of your heart that 
you have learned to see the evil of this sin betimes. 
So frightful have been the results which 1 have seen 
follow on the rapidly acquired and almost fatal love of 
stimulants, that I say advisedly, I had rather see those 
I love best in the whole world laid out shrouded before 
me in their coffins, than I would see them become the 
prey of that over-mastering passion for drink, which 
yields up its victims by hundreds into the power of the 
great enemy of our souls." 

"I never saw Mr. Scott seem at all the worse for 
drink. Did you, mother ? '* said Annie, quietly. 

" Robert Scott ! No, never. But what put him 
into your head just now, child ? " 

Annie blushed crimson as her mother turned round 
and looked her full in the face. Mrs. Gray smiled, 
but said nothing. 

" Oh, mother, mother, do not smile so," exclaimed 
Annie, as throwing down her work she sprang from 
ker chair, and kneeling down by her mother's side, she 
hid her face on her mother's shoulder, adding softly, 
" Mother, tell me, after all that is gone before, do you 
think I am worthy to return Robert's love?" 

"Worthy! ay, that yon are," returned Mrs. Gray, 
kissing her child affectionately as she spoke : " worthy 
if he were ten times the man he is, and that is saying 
a great deal, for I know but few young men like Scott. 
Let my Annie only be her own true self, my warm- 
hearted, truthful, loving child, and I shall have little 
fear for the happiness of Robert Scott's home. It will 
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be a happy day for me, Annie, if. you can tell me Eobert 
loves you, and that you can return his love." 

" I am sure he loves me, more than I deserve," said 
Annie ; " and, mother, I think I can love him pretty 
near as well as he ought to be loved." 

*• Then may God's blessing be with you both," said 
Mrs. Gray, and her voice trembled as she spoke, whilst 
Annie felt the warm tears drop on her forehead, tears 
no longer of sorrow, but of deep and heartfelt joy. 

Ah, Mrs. Gray, well might you be joyful — well might 
the beautiful words of the parable rise in grateful 
thanksgiving to your lips — It was meet that we should 
make merry and be glad, for this my child was dead 
and is alive again, was lost and is found. 
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